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THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE 


As we begin the work of a new biennium in the 
life of our Association, I am sure all the new officials 
would join me in urging each member to do every- 
thing possible to move the Association toward a goal 
of complete “self care and self help.” Enormous 
strides have been made in securing membership sup- 
port and membership participation in all our diverse 
and important undertakings. But there remains need 
for all of us to attempt to secure additional member- 
ship support the while many of us are called upon 
to think and plan together in our various committee 
and conference activities. 

These are stirring times in the field of public wel- 
fare. We have the Congressional pronouncements and 
enactments which would lead us into expansion of 
services to people that we may help them to better 
physical and social functioning, inquiries through 
research as to some of our abiding questions and 
concerns, the broadening of our potential for helping 
children, and simplification of our fiscal procedures. 


There is new interest in extending public welfare 
services to those without economic need such as coun- 
selling services to the aging and preventive services 
in the area of juvenile delinquency. Many are worried 
about the lack of a nation-wide program of general 
assistance and about the effects of the many and 
diverse residence laws. There appear to be possibilities 
of further expansion of the insurances whereby our 
caseloads may be reduced. 

On the other hand, there are concerns being ex- 
pressed over the costs of our programs at all levels 
of government and, indeed, attacks upon the prin- 
ciples underlying these programs. 

All these factors call for level-headed thinking, for 
courage and imagination, for clear speaking to the 
public from whence we gather our support, and for 
the drive and initiative which will secure adequate 
and equitable treatment and care for those who need 
our services wherever they are found in our vast nation. 

Every member of our Association has been and will 
continue to be concerned with these essential matters. 
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The Social Security Amendments of 1958: 


Another Significant Step Forward 


WILBUR J. COHEN 
AND FEDELE F. FAURI 


Many readers of PUBLIC WELARE, recalling the masterful summary of 
the 1956 Social Security amendments prepared by these same authors, have 
expressed interest in similar information on the changes made in the Act 
in the last session of Congress. This journal is pleased to be able to print 
such a summary, prepared by Dean Fauri and Professor Cohen, both of the 
School of Social Work, University of Michigan. 


place as one of the important steps in the evolu- 

tion of the social security program. In addition 
to increases in insurance and assistance provisions, 
among the outstanding features of the new legislation 
are the addition of dependents’ benefits for disabled 
insurance beneficiaries; a new “equalization” type 
formula for public assistance with an “average” maxi- 
mum; and elimination of the “rurality” provisions in 
the child welfare provisions with a requirement of 
state matching on an “equalization” formula basis. 
Numerous other improvements in the insurance, 
assistance and services provisions of the Social Secur- 
ity Act make the 1958 changes rank high among the 
major amendments to the law since its enactment 
in 1935. 

The legislation passed by Congress (Public Law 
85-840) is a sound and important contribution to the 
welfare of 18 million of the aged, children, widows, 
blind, disabled and other persons whose incomes are 
among the lowest in the nation. The average person 
on all social security programs in August 1958 was 
receiving less than two dollars a day under the pro- 
grams. 

The legislation was passed in both houses of the 
Congress with the overwhelming support of the 
leaders and members of both parties on a nonpartisan 
basis. The benefit improvements in the insurance 
system are another step toward the objective of mak- 
ing social insurance a more effective first line of 
defense in meeting human need and minimizing 
public assistance. The financial and actuarial sound- 
ness of the insurance program is greatly strengthened 
by the revised contribution schedule. 

The new formula in public assistance, relating part 


Ta social security amendments of 1958 take their 


of the federal payment to the fiscal capacity of the 
state, provides a sounder basis for making federal 
grants to the states. It also makes for administrative 
simplification, greater equity and flexibility for the 
states. The provisions added by the Senate for two 
Advisory Councils, one on Public Assistance, and 
one on Child Welfare Services, assures a timely review 
of federal-state responsibilities in these two programs. 
The legislation increases the amounts authorized for 
maternal and child health, crippled children and child 


welfare services. 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF THE New Law 


Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability 
Insurance Provisions 

1. Beneficiaries, present and future, have their bene- 
fits increased by about seven percent, more at the 
minimum. The minimum increase for a retired in- 
dividual is $3 a month. The average increase for 
retired workers will be about $4.75. The increased 
benefits become effective for January 1959. The dollar 
ceiling on the total of benefits payable to a family 
is raised from $200 to $254, which is equivalent to 
twice the maximum retirement benefit payable. 

2. The total annual earnings on which benefits will 
be computed (and on which contributions will be 
paid) is raised from $4,200 to $4,800, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1959, 

3. Benefits are provided for the dependents of dis- 
abled workers like those provided for the dependents 
of retired workers. 

4. The provision that required payments under cer- 
tain other disability systems be offset against social 
security disability benefits is repealed, so that a person 
eligible for a social security disability benefit and also 
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SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 3 


for disability benefit under another system receives 
the full social security benefit. 

5. The work requirements that a disabled worker 
must meet to be eligible for disability benefits, and 
to have his benefit rights “frozen” while disabled, are 
changed to make it easier for a disabled worker whose 
disability has a gradual onset to qualify. Under the 
new law, the worker will no longer be required to 
have had six quarters of coverage out of the 13 quar- 
ters before he became disabled. He will be required 
to be fully insured and to have 20 quarters of cover- 
age out of the 40 quarters before he became disabled. 

6. The contribution rates are increased beginning 
in 1959 by one-fourth of one percent each for em- 
ployees and employers, and three-eighths of one per- 
cent for the self-employed, above the rates previously 
scheduled. Moreover, subsequent increases are sched- 
uled to occur in 1960 and every third year thereafter 
instead of every fifth year. The new schedule is as 
follows: 

Employers Employees Self-employed 


Years Percent of taxable payroll 
ey 24% 3% 
1960-62 3 3 4y, 
1963-65 _...._._... 3% 3V, 5% 
1966-68 - wa 4 6 
1969 and thereafeer_ 4y, 4% 6% 


7. Administrative, technical and other program 
changes to improve the system were made.’ 


Public Assistance 
Federal matching formula: 


Under the assistance titles of the act, the federal 
government participates in state expenditures made 
to needy individuals in the form of money payments, 
and payments to suppliers of medical care. The 1956 
law provided a maximum on state expenditures in 
which the federal government can participate, sepa- 
rately stated for money payments and for payments 
to the suppliers of medical care.” 

The federal share of the payments (within the 
matchable maximums) under the old law was for 
old-age, blind, and disability assistance, four-fifths of 
the first $30, and one-half of the remainder up to a 
maximum of $60, and in the aid to dependent chil- 
dren, fourteen-seventeenths of the first $17 of the 
average matchable assistance payment made under 
the program, and one-half of the remainder within 
the maximums of $32 and $23. For medical care, the 


41For a summary of these see Charles I. Schottland, “Social Secur- 
ity Amendments of 1958: A Summary and Legislative History,” 
Social Security Bulletin, October 1958, pp. 3-1 

8For a summary of the 1956 amendments see Wilbur J. Cohen 


and Fedele F. Fauri, “The Social Security Amendments of 1956,” 
Public Welfare, October 1956. 





federal share of payments made within the maximums 
of $6 and $3 was one-half, or maximums of $3 and 
$1.50. 

Under the 1958 law, the method of determining 
the federal share is changed in two respects: 

(1) The maximums on the payment made to the 
recipient, and on the vendor expenditures made in 
his behalf in the form of medical care in which the 
federal government will participate, are combined 
into one maximum and on the basis of the average 
payment to all recipients in a state, which maximum 
is applicable to the entire assistance expenditure, in- 
cluding both money payments and medical care. For 
old-age, blind, and disability assistance, this maximum 
is $65 a month. For dependent children, the maxi- 
mum is $30 a month per individual receiving assist- 
ance. 

(2) The federal share is determined in part by the 
relative fiscal ability of the state as measured by state 
per capita income. 

The federal share of assistance expenditures for the 
aged, blind, and disabled continues to be four-fifths 
of the first $30 of the average monthly assistance 
expenditure. For children, the federal share continues 
to be fourteen-seventeenths of the first $17 of the 
average monthly assistance expenditures for individ- 
uals receiving aid. Federal participation in the assist- 
ance expenditures made above these maximums (but 
within the overall limits determined by multiplying 
by $65 the number of persons receiving old-age, blind, 
and disability assistance each month and by $30 the 
number of persons receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren each month) is increased above the previous 
50-50 matching for the lower income states. Federal 
participation in such payments is 50 percent for states 
whose per capita income is equal to or above the per 
capita income for the United States, ranging upward 
to 65 percent for states whose per capita income is 
below the national average. 

The change to an average maximum holds many 
advantages for the states in simplification of adminis- 
trative procedures by eliminating some detailed record- 
keeping and by enabling the states, with federal par- 
ticipation, to meet more adequately the unusual needs 
of individuals. This was difficult to do under the old 
law, inasmuch as the federal maximums were stated 
in terms of payments to an individual. Combining 
the federal maximum on assistance paid as money 
payments to the individual, and medical care in his 
behalf, also is advantageous. This change will enable 
a state to decide to what extent it wishes to pay for 
medical care received by the needy through the 
method of making a payment in his behalf to the 
vendor of the medical care, or giving him money so 
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that he can purchase his own medical care, without 
being influenced by consideration of federal financial 
sharing. 

Other amendments: 

The law provides for an additional two year exten- 
sion relating to aid to the blind programs in Penn- 
sylvania and Missouri. 

The new law extends the assistance programs to 
Guam on a 50-50 basis, the same as has been in effect 
for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. The limita- 
tion of the total amount of federal grants for assist- 
ance in Guam is $400,000 per fiscal year. 

The law increases the annual authorization for 
Puerto Rico from $5,312,500 to $8,500,000 and for the 
Virgin Islands from $200,000 to $300,000. 

The 1958 amendments continue the 50 percent 
matching for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
For the aged, blind, and disabled, the former maxi- 
mum of $30 on money payments and $6 on medical 
care payments are combined into an average maxi- 
mum of $35. For aid to dependent children, the for- 
mer maximums on individual payments of $18 and 
$12, plus the $6 and $3 medical care maximums per 
recipient, are combined into a single average of $18. 
These new formulas also are extended to Guam. 

A new provision is added stating that, for the pur- 
pose of the public assistance, payments on behalf of 
an individual made to another person, who has been 
judicially appointed under state law as legal represen- 
tative of such individual, shall be regarded as a money 
payment. 


Maternal and Child Welfare Provisions: General 

The 1958 law amends the maternal and child wel- 
fare provisions of the Social Security Act by providing 
an increase of $5 million in the amounts authorized 
for annual appropriation for each of these programs 
as follows: 


Old New 


Program Authorization Authorization 
Maternal and child 
health services - $16,500,000 $21,500,000 
Crippled children’s 
services - . 15,000,000 20,000,000 
Child welfare services .... 12,000,000 17,000,000 


Child Welfare Services 

With respect to child welfare services, the new law 
amends the provisions as follows: 

1. It increases the amount authorized for annual 
appropriation for grants to the states for child wel- 
fare services from $12 million to $17 million. 

2. It removes the provisions of the law with respect 
to the use of federal child welfare funds in predomin- 
ately rural areas or other areas of special need, to 


which they were limited in the original 1935 law. 
Three out of five children in the nation now live 
in urban areas. Many families have shifted in the 
last decade from farms and small towns to cities 
where services have not expanded to meet their needs. 
In the light of these developments, the original law 
is amended to give equal consideration to children in 
urban and rural areas. 

3. It also includes a new formula for the allotment 
of these funds whereby the allotment will be related 
directly to the total child population under 21 and 
inversely to the per capita income of the state. The 
old law provided for a uniform grant of $40,000 to 
each state, with the remainder allotted on the basis 
of the proportion that the rural child population under 
18 years of age of each state bears to the total rural 
population of the United States under such age. The 
new law provides that the sums appropriated for each 
fiscal year shall be allotted by the Secretary to state 
public welfare agencies which have plans developed 
jointly by the state agency and the secretary as fol- 
lows: To each state, he shall allot $60,000 (or such 
portion as the amount appropriated bears to the 
amount authorized to be appropriated), and he shall 
allot to each state an additional amount which bears 
the same ratio to the remainder of the sums appro- 
priated for such year as the product of (a) the popu- 
lation of such state under the age of 21 and (b) the 
allotment percentage of such state bears to the sum 
of the corresponding products of all the states. 

The allotment percentage for any state would be 
100 percent less the state percentage; and the state 
percentage would be that percentage which bears the 
same ratio to 50 percent as the per capita income of 
such state bears to the per capita income of the United 
States (excluding Alaska); except that (a) it shall 
not be less than 30 percent or more than 70 percent, 
and (b) shall be 50 percent for Alaska and 70 per- 
cent for Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

4. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and 
each year thereafter, the federal share is computed 
on the same basis as the allotment percentage except 
that (a) the federal share shall not be less than 33%4 
percent or more than 6674 percent, and (b) shall be 
50 percent for Alaska and 66%4 percent for Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

5. It modifies the previous law so that funds may 
be used to pay the costs of returning any runaway 
child who has not attained age 18 to his own com- 
munity in another state, and to maintain such child 
until such return (for a period not exceeding 15 days), 
in cases in which such costs cannot be met by the 
parents or by any person or agency legally responsible | 
for the child’s support. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 5 


6. It authorizes reallotment of federal child welfare 
funds not required for carrying out a state plan to 
other states which the Secretary determines have need 
in carrying out their state plans and will be able to 
use such amounts. 


Roe or ConcreEss 


Among other distinctive aspects of the new legis- 
lation is that, like the 1956 amendments, it was 
initiated and developed by the Congress without the 
encouragement of the Administration. Valuable tech- 
nical assistance and policy evaluation were given by 
the staff of the Social Security Administration in the 
committee development of the legislation. Opposition 
by two Secretaries of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the possibility of Presidential veto did not deter 
legislators from exercising independent judgment on 
policy questions and from passing an important piece 
of legislation through the Congress with such modi- 
fications that the President would hesitate to veto it. 

Major credit for the successful passage of the legis- 
lation goes to Congressman Wilbur D. Mills, Chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Committee, and 
Senator Robert Kerr, ranking majority member of 
the Senate Finance Committee, who was in charge 
of the bill in the Senate floor debate. Representative 
Mills was primarily responsible for initially designing 
the major provisions of the bill over the oppositon 
of Secretary Folsom. Senator Kerr was primarily 
responsible for piloting an amended bill through the 
Senate over the opposition of Secretary Flemming 
and the threat of a Presidential veto. Together they 
obtained acceptance of a bill which, when presented 
to the President, he signed into law. 

Considerable credit also must be given to Senator 
Russell B. Long whose persistent advocacy of an 
increase in federal grants for public assistance was a 
significant factor in assuring adoption of social secur- 
ity legislation in 1958. Senator Long proposed such 
an amendment to the temporary unemployment com- 
pensation bill on May 28, 1958 although he did not 
extend his amendment to include aid to dependent 
children. While his amendment was not adopted 
because of a tie vote of 40 to 40, it was clear that under 
other circumstances he could muster enough support 
to pass it or one similar to it. This fact was instru- 
mental in assuring that there would be social security 
hearings in the House. It was the decisive element 
in assuring inclusion of the “equalization” formula 





®Congressional Record, May 28, 1958, page 8702 (daily issue). 
The Vice-President, who was present, did not cast his vote to break 
the tie. For the views of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in opposition to the Long amendment, see IJbid., pages 
8683-84. The letter from the Department explains the formula in, 
and effects of, the Long amendment. 


for public assistance (including ADC) in the House- 
passed bill, its retention in the Senate bill, and the 
strong support for final adoption of a bill by Senator 
Kerr and Representative Mills over initial White 
House opposition. Throughout all the days and weeks 
of discussions, there was general awareness that if a 
desirable and satisfactory substitute in public assist- 
ance was not worked out, the Long amendment would 
be adopted sometime, somehow, and perhaps without 
inclusion of ADC. 

As in the 1956 legislation, the American Public 
Welfare Association, the AFL-CIO and the National 
Association of Social Workers were among the prin- 
cipal groups advocating legislation in 1958. Despite 
the vigorous opposition of business and insurance 
groups, and the Administration, the Congress re- 
sponded to the urgent appeals for correction of defects 
and inadequacies in the social security program. 
Several of the changes adopted in 1958 carry out 
specific recommendations made by the APWA in 
its “Federal Legislative Objectives.” 


Tue PReEsIpENT’s Views 


When he signed the bill into law, President Eisen- 
hower stated that the OASDI features were “a signifi- 
cant forward step.” Likewise, he said the “Act also 
makes desirable changes” in the child welfare pro- 
visions and, in public assistance, “institutes the desir- 
able principle of varying Federal matching of costs 
in accordance with the relative fiscal capacity of each 
State as measured by per capita income.” The Presi- 
dent pointed out that “However, the effect of this 
change is very limited because the formula used 
results only in increases in the Federal share. In 
addition, the introduction of averaging of benefits 
on an over-all basis provides increases in the Federal 
share, regardless of the fiscal ability of the State.” 

The President also stated: 

“For the fifth time in twelve years legislation has 
been enacted providing an increase in the Federal 
share of the costs of these programs and a decrease 
in the relative financial contribution of the States 
and communities. These successive increases have 
raised the Federal share from about 45 percent in 
1946 to an estimated 58.5 percent under this bill.* 

“Increases in the proportion of the public assistance 
programs which are financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment can lead only to a weakening of the responsi- 
bility of the States and communities. I believe deeply 
in the concept that the States and communities can 
best determine the actual needs of individuals and 


_ “It should be pointed out, however, that this figure does not 
include general assistance. The percentage would be closer to 50 
percent if general assistance were included. 
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best administer programs of assistance to them—and 
that State and local financial responsibility in these 
programs should be strengthened, not weakened. 

“I am, accordingly, asking the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to deal specifically with this 
problem in the review of the public assistance pro- 
grams which is now under way. It is my hope that the 
work of the Advisory Council on Public Assistance 
which is established by this bill will materially assist 
in the early development of constructive recommen- 
dations.” 


OsjEcTIONS OVERCOME 


Numerous objections had to be overcome to formu- 
late a sound and acceptable piece of legislation. Secre- 
tary Folsom told the House Committee it would be 
preferable to wait until next year until the Advisory 
Council on Social Security Financing made its report. 
He was also critical of the recurrent tendency to enact 
social security legislation in election years.° 

The House Committee, under the leadership of Mr. 
Mills, effectively countermanded this line of argument 
by raising contribution rates and providing income 
not only to pay for the cost of the additional benefits 
but to reduce the “actuarial deficit” or “imbalance” 
very substantially. This had the result of changing 
the Administration’s opposition in the House to sup- 
port in the Senate insofar as the OASDI improve- 
ments were concerned. 

Secretary Flemming supported the OASDI changes 
in the Senate but opposed increasing the federal share 
for public assistance. He stated that if the bill were 
passed in the form it came from the House he would 
recommend to the President that it be vetoed. He 
also stated that the public assistance provisions would 
increase the prospective deficit.’ 


AcTION IN THE HoussE oF REPRESENTATIVES 


The House hearings began very late in the session 
(June 16) and covered all titles of the Social Security 
Act. The lateness of the hour and the comprehen- 
siveness of coverage made many people, at the time, 
think that it would be impossible to obtain enactment 
of any major legislative changes in 1958. The Com- 
mittee reported a bill to the House on July 28. The 
bill was reported out and passed in a nonpartisan 
manner. Representative Daniel Reed, the ranking 
minority member, introduced a companion bill (H.R. 
13550)* and all but one member of the minority voted 





See reply by Senator Long and Senator Kerr to this argument. 
Senate Hearings, pp. 336-337, 373. Also Senator Anderson’s reply 
on p. 376. 

*Ibid., p. 156. 

Ibid., p. 113. 

*See statements by Representatives Reed and Robert W. Kean 
supporting the bill in the House debate, Congressional Record, July 
61, 1958, pp. 14408-10 (daily issue). 


for the bill in Committee. The vote to report the bill 
cut was 24 to 1. The bill was debated, voted on, and 
passed by the House on July 31. The vote was 375 to 2. 


ACTION IN THE SENATE 


Secretary Flemming was the first witness before the 
Senate Finance Committee. He endorsed the major 
OASDI changes in the bill stating that they “are 
reasonable and desirable and I recommend their adop- 
tion.” With respect to the public assistance provisions, 
he stated that the bill incorporated “some very desir- 
able administrative principles.” He concurred in the 
change from an individual to an average maximum, 
combining the money payment and medical care, and 
relating the federal share to the fiscal ability of the 
state. He opposed the “substantial increase in the 
Federal Government’s share” and, in answer to a 
question from Senator Paul Douglas, stated he would 
recommend to the President that he veto the bill in 
its present form. 

This started a process of consideration as to what 
changes would be necessary to obtain the Secretary’s 
endorsement of the bill. At the public hearing on 
August 13, Senator Kerr outlined a number of possi- 
ble changes in the public assistance formula to Com- 
missioner Schottland, as a basis for obtaining Secre- 
tary Flemming’s support for the bill. Among these 
were (1) delaying the effective date from October 
1, 1958 to January 1, 1959, (2) reducing the average 
maximums from $66-$33 to $65-$30 (permanent an- 
nual saving of $39 million), and (3) reducing the 
federal percentage from 70 percent to 67 percent (per- 
manent annual saving of $17 million). The Secretary 
did not indicate any specific changes which would 
assure his endorsement of the bill. The Committee 
on Finance then made the first two changes in the 
public assistance formula, in executive session, and 
reported the bill to the Senate. 


The amendments made by the Senate Committee 
on Finance to the House passed bill relating to public 
assistance were: 


1. Reducing the maximum payments on which 
federal matching is paid from $66 in the adult cate- 
gories to $65 and from $33 in aid to dependent chil- 
dren to $30. 


2. Changing the effective date of the new formula 
from October 1, 1958 to January 1, 1959. 


3. Establishing an Advisory Council on Public 
Assistance. 


4. Restoring the special formula for Navaho-Hopi 
Indians residing on reservations. 
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The Committee also changed the effective date for 
commencing the increased OASDI benefits to Jan- 
uary 1959 and made a number of technical changes 
in the OASDI provisions including deletion of a 
number of amendments already passed in separate 
bills. 

Seven substantive amendments were adopted on the 
floor of the Senate, all of which were acceptable to 
Senator Kerr who was floor leader for the bill. Eight 
amendments unacceptable to Senator Kerr were de- 
feated. 

The seven amendments adopted without a record 
vote were: 

1. Smathers amendment providing that the maxi- 
mum federal percentage in public assistance would 
be reduced from 70 percent to 65 percent. 

2. Smathers amendment cutting back the formula 
in aid to dependent children to 14/17 of the first $17. 

3. Long amendment restoring the effective date of 
the public assistance amendments to October 1, 1958. 

4. Long amendment authorizing federal funds in 
public assistance to be paid with respect to payments 
on behalf of persons with legal representatives ap- 
pointed by a court. 

5. Purtell amendment to establish an Advisory 
Council on Child Welfare Services. 

6. Smith amendment relating to coverage of Maine 
teachers under OASDI. 

7. Curtis amendment relating to definition of an 
adopted child. 

Of the eight amendments defeated, two related 
to public assistance: 

1. Douglas amendment that states may disregard 
up to $20 per month of earned income in old-age 
assistance and aid to dependent children. On a voice 
vote, the Chair was in doubt as to whether it passed. 
On a standing vote it was defeated.® 

2. Kuchel amendment to raise the average maxi- 
mum on which federal funds are paid from $65 to 
$70 for the adult categories. 


Pusiic AssIsTANCE 


The public assistance amendments as passed by 
the House of Representatives were estimated by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
cost an additional $288 million annually, based on 
estimates of the states as to recipients and expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1959 and assuming each state would 
continue to spend as much per recipient per month 
from state and local funds. While past experience 
has indicated this assumption is not carried on in 
practice for each state in the short-run, it is the only 


®An amendment by Senator Douglas for a $50 exemption in old 
age assistance was adopted by the Senate in 1956 but dropped in 
eon ference. 


reasonable basis upon which comparable estimates 
can be calculated. 

The estimates show that the estimated increase per 
recipient, on a national basis, is $5.01 for the disabled, 
$4.73 for the aged, $4.36 for the blind, and $1.17 per 
recipient for aid to dependent children. This amounts 
to $3.13 per recipient for all four programs combined. 

The action of the Senate Finance Committee re- 
duced the $288 million by $39 million to $249 million, 
and the Smathers’ amendments on the Senate floor 
another $51 million to $198 million. 

While there was a total reduction of $90 million 
from the House-passed bill to accommodate the 
Administration’s objections, the major share of the 
reduction was taken by the 12 states with the lowest 
per capita income—$41 million—and, with respect to 
program, aid to dependent children—$53 million. 

Taking the amendments made by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance by themselves, the effect was some- 
what different. Of the $39 million reduction, the 
major reduction was borne by the 12 highest per 
capita income States—$19 million—but here, again, 
as far as program is concerned, largely in aid to 
dependent children—$27 million. 


Tue EQuaLizaTION FormMuLa 


A major feature of the 1958 law is that an “equal- 
ization” grant formula is included for the first time 
for both public assistance and child welfare services 
after long legislative consideration. 

The Social Security Board, under the leadership of 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, first developed and recommended 
this approach in 1939. The House Committee on 
Ways and Means voted out such a formula in 1946 
but under tremendous pressure from the representa- 
tives of the “high income” states the proposal was 
withdrawn. The Senate then adopted the equaliza- 
tion formula but in conference Congress proceeded 
to enact the McFarland type “fractional” formula in 
1946 which was followed by similar increases in 1948, 
1952 and 1956. The introduction of the “equaliza- 
tion” type formula thus covers a 20 year period. 

Although the “equalization” type formula recom- 
mended by the Social Security Board in 1939 was not 
immediately adopted for public assistance, it was 
adopted by Congress in 1946 for the National School 
Lunch program and for the Hill-Burton Hospital 
Construction Program, in 1954 for the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act, and in 1956 for the Library Serv- 
ices Act. The formula is also used administratively 
in making public health, maternal and child health, 
and crippled children services grants. 

There are six separable aspects of the equalization 
formula. Each of these aspects could have been modi- 
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fied in the law to produce different results. They are: 

1. The ratio. Each state’s per capita income is 
related to the national per capita income. 

2. Squaring. The ratio of the state’s per capita 
income to the national per capita income is squared 
in the public assistance formula. Squaring was 
omitted in child welafre. 

3. Pivot point. The state’s percentage of matching 
is related to 50 percent in both public assistance and 
child welfare. 

4. Minimums and Maximums. The minimum fed- 
eral percentage in public assistance is 50 percent and 
the maximum 65 percent. For child welfare the mini- 
mum federal share is 33 percent and the maximum 
is 6674 percent. 

5. Three year average. The per capita income fig- 
ures are averaged over a three year period. 

6. Per capita income including taxes. The income 
figures used include taxes paid. 


How ro CompuTe THE FEDERAL AND STATE 
MatTcHING PERCENTAGE 


The method of computing the federal or state 
matching percentage under the “equalization” grant 
formula may be illustrated as follows: Assume that 
the per capita income for the U. S. is $1,000, and for 
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a particular state is $900, or 10 percent less than the 
national average. A state with a per capita income 
of $1,000 will receive from federal funds 50 percent 
of matchable expenditures; the state with the $900 
will receive 59.5 percent. The state percentage is com- 
puted by the following formula which is stated in 
the law: 


State Percent 
50 Percent 


(State per capita income)? 





(National per capita income)? 


Then the federal percent is simply the state per- 
cent subtracted from 100 percent. 

For the state with the $900 per capita income in 
the above illustration, the state percentage would be 
obtained by formula 1 as follows: 


(1) State Percent  — (900)? (9)? 81 
50Percent ~ (1000)? ™ (10)? “ 100 


(2) State percent X 100 = 81 X 50 percent or 40.5 
percent. 

(3) The federal percent therefore is 59.5 percent. 

Effect of squaring. If the formula had been adopted 
without any squaring, the result would have been 
a slightly lower federal matching percentage for the 
lower-income states. Or, putting it another way, 
squaring increases the federal matching percentage 
for lower-income states. 

Thus, in the illustration previously given of the 
state with a per capita income of 10 percent less than 
the national per capita income, the federal percent- 
age was 59.5 percent. If the squaring had been 
omitted, the federal percentage would have been only 
55 percent. The squaring, therefore, has the effect 
of adding 4.5 additional percentage points in this case. 
In the case of a state with a per capita income of 15 
percent less than the national per capita income, the 
federal percentage under the law would be 63% per- 
cent but only 57.5 percent if the squaring were 
omitted—a difference of 6% additional percentage 
points. 





Differences in CWS Formula. The federal match- 
ing percentage for child welfare services is similar 
in principle to the equalization formula for public 
assistance but with two significant differences: (1) 
the minimum and maximum percentages are 334, 
percent and 66% percent for child welfare, as com- 
pared with 50 percent and 65 percent for public assist- 
ance; and (2) the per capita income ratio is “squared” 
in public assistance but is not for child welfare. The 
federal matching ratios for child welfare, hence, are 
lower for practically all high-income states and higher 
for some (but not all) low-income states. 
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istrator’s Viewpoint” by Albert Kelly, which appeared in the October issue 
of PUBLIC WELFARE.’ Mr. Baylor is Supervisor, Public Relations Sec- 
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representatives and senators to serve in their 

state legislatures. ‘These men and women come 
from diverse backgrounds. In the main they are 
interested and informed individuals who have pre- 
sented themselves as ready to serve their fellow-citizens 
in performing the necessary functions of government. 
The desire to advance the government of the people 
through the enactment of intelligent legislation is a 
trait common to most of them. 

This desire cannot be realized without assistance 
from the service agencies of state government in 
bringing before them the necessary information for 
thoughtful action. The variety of proposals that 
appear in each session of the legislatures of the states 
are of such a nature that no one individual is capable 
of coping with the manifestations of every bill. In 
the realm of one activity, public welfare, this is ably 
demonstrated. 

First of all many legislators will have only a hazy 
comprehension of what comprises public welfare. This 
is not unusual. If the division directors of any state 
public welfare department were called upon to define 
public welfare the variety of definitions would lead to 
further confusion. If this is true of specialists in the 
field, it is easy to understand the enigma faced by 
the public. Both in theory and in practice there is a 
considerable variation as to the type of state activities 
that are to be regarded as “welfare” activities. 


7 IENNIALLY, the people of the 48 states elect their 


Atso Wuat THuey SHouLp Know 


Because the men and women who represent the 
people in the legislatures of the 48 states are interested 
in advancing the welfare of the people, they are vitally 
interested in public welfare, and want to know what 
can be done to improve it. They cannot be expected 
to become specialists in this field and therefore must 


See What They Say Section of this issue for comment on that 
article. 


rely upon the service agencies of state government to 
supply them with the needed information. Admit- 
tedly, every member of the legislature goes to the 
seat of government with a predisposed desire to ac- 
complish particular objectives. Usually these matters 
are concerned with local problems and beyond these 
“pet projects” they are inclined to reserve judgment 
on other measures. In the final analysis they pass 
judgment on a measure only on its merits and whether 
in their opinion it is good for the state. Because of 
this, public welfare agencies must assume a large 
portion of the burden of explaining to the legislator 
the merits of a particular program and how it can 
be improved. 

In addition to what legislators want to know about 
public welfare, it seems to me that there are many 
things that legislators should know about public wel- 
fare. This added function of public welfare agencies is 
not one that may be accomplished in a brief interview 
or by writing a letter. It can be effectively discharged 
only by year-round effort. 

Telling legislators what they want to know about 
public welfare is one thing, telling them what they 
should know in order to think and talk and vote in- 
telligently and effectively upon public welfare is 
another thing. Questions on public welfare may often- 
times be answered promptly and in a very short period 
of time. However, for public welfare people to tell 
a legislator what they think he should know, or to 
tell his constituents what they should know about 
public welfare in order that they can tell him what 
they want, requires sufficient time to present a reason- 
ably complete statement. Indeed, there must be sufh- 
cient time for presentation calculated to produce 
well-informed and enthusiastic supporters. A little 
information on public welfare, as in so many other 
instances, can be a dangerous thing. 

Individual legislators must be shown by means of 
favorable evidence, long enough ahead of contem- 
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plated legislative action, that public welfare is think- 
ing and acting in terms of their interests and the 
interests of the people they represent. In Kentucky, 
this is done by personal contact in some cases, through 
the county social service advisory committees, and by 
means of the printed page. The results obtained over 
a period of several years would seem to indicate that 
labors have not been in vain. 


Roe oF THE DEPARTMENT 


In Kentucky, the programs of public assistance, 
child welfare, employment service, unemployment in- 
surance, and personnel security are administered by 
the unit of the state government known as the De- 
partment of Economic Security. It has long been the 
firm conviction of the Commissioner of Economic 
Security that it is the business of the legislative branch 
of the state government to enact the laws governing 
the several programs just mentioned and make the 
necessary monetary appropriations for them, and that 
the sole function of the Department is that of admin- 
istration. It is the duty and the responsibility of the 
legislature to determine what shall be done and how 
much money shall be spent in doing the job; it is the 
duty and responsibility of the Department to carry out 
the mandate of the legislature and do the best job pos- 
sible within the limits of the resources provided by that 
branch of the state government. 

However, while the Department considers itself to 
be an administrative unit of the state government, it 
is not unaware of the necessity for issuance of reliable 
and informative material, for both private and public 
consumption, calculated to produce more and better 
public welfare programs and, in consequence, better 
welfare services to those who stand in need of such 
services. 

In line with this, the Department has assumed a 
large portion of the burden of explaining to the public- 
spirited citizens of the state the merits of the programs 
it administers. To the executive and _ legislative 
branches of the state government it also explains these 
programs, pointing up not only the merits but the 
shortcomings as well, and suggesting how they can 
be improved through supplementary legislation and 
increased appropriations. 

The Department has never resorted to lobbying on 
the floors of the two houses of Kentucky’s General 
Assembly, or to “button-holing,” so to speak, individ- 
ual legislators in the corridors of the capitol building. 
Competition there would be too great and there would 
be too little time in which to inform intelligently and 
indelibly impress the men and women who make up 
the legislative body of the Commonwealth. 


What a member of the legislature expects from 
administrative agencies can be summarized thus: facts 
clearly presented in brief documents; the purposes of 
proposed legislation, its need, relationship to existing 
laws, changes suggested; history of such legislation 
and evidence of successful operation in other states; 
carefully spelled-out cost; and finally the broad im- 
plications of enacting the proposal. 

There are eight main categories under which most 
public welfare programs may be classified: admin- 
istration, aging, blind, children and youth, corrections, 
mental health, medical care, and rehabilitation. 

Legislators must, and want to, be kept informed 
constantly as to the status of these programs. Worthy 
of repetition is a salient point, namely, legislators 
want facts clearly and intelligently presented. But 
statistics alone do not meet this demand. Statistics 
must be relied upon to substantiate a particular posi- 
tion; however, they do not have the emotional appeal 
necessary to arouse men to act. True we may regret 
that we have not rehabilitated a greater number of 
our disabled people, that compared to a sister state 
we have dropped 29 percentage points in the effective- 
ness of our respective programs and that compara- 
tively we rank 42nd among our sister states. These 
statistics may reflect the picture and embarrass us, but 
cannot be counted on to lead a legislature to take 
action. Rather it is necessary to instill a desire to help 
the people of the state to the best of our ability, not 
because our statistics will be improved but because as 
human beings we adhere to the democratic principle 
that we have a responsibility for the well-being of 
each other. 


INguiRIES REVEAL INTERESTs 


If we examine the inquiries made by members of 
the legislature to their legislative service agencies cer- 
tain major types of questions come forward. Two 
which are applicable to all categories of public welfare 
endeavor is, “To what extent are we taking advantage 
of federal funds available for public welfare?” “How 
much is available to the states under revised formulas 
for public assistance grants?” The technical staff of 
public welfare agencies must be ready at all times to 
blueprint for the legislature the amount of matching 
funds and grants-in-aid the federal government will 
make available under any particular program. 

Inquiry indicates an aroused interest on the part of 
recent legislatures as to how our welfare programs, 
are being administered. Typical of a legislative direc- 
tive of this type is the following from the New Mexico 
legislature: “Examine the laws and regulations gov- 

(Continued on page 40) 





The Role of the State Public Welfare 
Agency in Delinquency Control 


MAURICE O. HUNT 


This forthright and convincing statement issues a stirring call to public 
welfare to assume its rightful responsibility in meeting the challenge of 
juvenile delinquency. The author, who is Chief of the Bureau of Child 
Welfare, Maryland State Department of Public Welfare, gave this clear-cut 
analysis at APWA’s Central States Regional Conference in St. Louis in 


April 1958. 


very few years child welfare people are called 
upon to face new challenges. In fact, the history 

of public child welfare services in this country 
might some day be written in terms of these challenges 
and how well child welfare people rose to meet them. 

In the mid 1930's, when public child welfare services 
first came into being on a large scale, the emergent 
problem was the large number of children through- 
out the country who were in need of foster care of 
some kind. Many children were living with their 
families under serious conditions of neglect which 
had existed for years. When they were removed from 
bad situations, they were likely to find themselves in 
institutions where they lived until such time as they 
reached the age when it was determined that they 
should fend for themselves. Public child welfare 
agencies tackled this situation with vigor, bringing 
new concepts about the importance of foster family as 
opposed to institutional living. In 1956 public child 
welfare agencies throughout the country were caring 
for 173,000 children outside their own homes, with 
something less than a fourth of these children resid- 
ing in institutions. We rose to meet this challenge, 
and although no one knows the continuing need for 
improved services better than child welfare people 
themselves, we certainly have come a long way in 
the last 20 years. 

In more recent years most of us in public welfare 
have become aware of a second great challenge—the 
need to preserve the child’s own home. Experience 
with children in foster care has demonstrated exten- 
sively and convincingly the importance of the child’s 
own family. For this reason, we are making great 
efforts to reconstruct families so that children can 
return to them. More important than this, however, 
is a move throughout the country to apply our services 
and skills to troubled families at an earlier stage in 


the child’s life. We are asking ourselves, “Why 
should we wait until the situation becomes so bad 
that the child will have to be removed? Why not 
reach out to these troubled families and help them 
with their problems in order that we might avert the 
terrible things that can happen to children during 
years of emotional stress and final family breakup?” 
This, in my opinion, is the second big challenge fac- 
ing child welfare, and it is gratifying to be able to 
say that there are many evidences throughout the 
country that we are rising to meet it. 


Tue CHALLENGE oF DeLInqueNcy ConTROL 


Close on the heels of this second great challenge 
comes the third—the challenge of delinquency. There 
is nothing new about delinquency; people have always 
been concerned about it. Too infrequently, however, 
has this concern been translated into positive action. 
The problem of delinquency is an increasingly serious 
one. According to statistics of the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the number of children coming into juvenile 
courts throughout the country has been increasing 
steadily and rapidly since 1948. 

The last report, covering 1956, is particularly 
startling. It shows a 21 percent increase in juveniles 
appearing in courts throughout the country from 1955 
to 1956. This makes an increase in delinquency cases 
from 1948 to 1956 of over 100 percent in comparison 
with an increase of only 19 percent in the number of 
children of the juvenile age group in the general pop- 
ulation. Regardless of the margin of error which may 
exist in these figures, the thought-provoking fact re- 
mains that there has been, without doubt, a heavy 
increase in those youngsters who are becoming so 
maladjusted that it is necessary to take them into 
juvenile courts. 
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The hundreds of thousands of youngsters who 
appear in courts to make up these figures are not just 
statistics; they are boys and girls, some of whom we 
know in our child welfare caseloads. They are young 
people who are going to grow up to be citizens. They 
are going to be parents and they are going to play 
an important role, for better or worse, in our com- 
munities. Included in the group are a large number 
of very young children. The recently released report 
of the juvenile court in Baltimore City reveals that 
almost one fourth of the boys and girls coming into 
that court for delinquency are under 12 years of age. 
These young children have a long life ahead of them, 
and what we do or don’t do to help them with their 
problems at this point can be of vital importance. 

Great public concern is being generated as a result 
of the volume of delinquency, the seriousness of 
offenses committed by children, and the dramatic way 
in which delinquency is being highlighted by the 
press and other news media. Most everyone wants to 
do something about delinquency, but few people 
know what must be done. It is my contention that a 
substantial part of the public is ready to devote time, 
energy, and money to the problem if someone in 
whom they have confidence can clearly point the way. 
Assuming this leadership role is, in my opinion, an 
obligation of public welfare, and this represents the 
third great challenge which public child welfare 
people are facing today. 


Some WELFARE AcENcIES TAKE RESPONSIBILITY 


A discussion of this subject would hardly be neces- 
sary in a few states where public welfare departments 
have already seized the initiative and are leading an 
attack on delinquency. On the other hand, there are 
about as many other states in which public welfare 
has not assumed responsibility and where other agen- 
cies have taken over. In some of these states, special 
agencies have been established for delinquency con- 
trol. In most states, however, there is still no state 
agency with clear-cut responsibility for providing 
leadership in the prevention and treatment of delin- 
quency. A variety of state agencies are likely to be 
doing different things that relate to the problem, 
with no single agency looking at it as a whole and 
with many gaps in service. In some of these states, 
public welfare people are giving consideration to their 
role in this field. 

During the last year the subject has been discussed 
by state child welfare directors throughout the coun- 
try at regional APWA conferences. This widespread 
consideration was part of the process of preparation 
of an APWA policy statement on this subject which 


was initiated by the National Council of State Direc- 
tors of Programs for Children and Youth to be pro- 
posed to APWA’s Board of Directors for adoption 
as a policy statement. This statement clearly sets forth 
the job to be done, accepts the task as a public welfare 
responsibility and calls urgently upon state welfare 
departments to assume leadership in this field. It is 
anticipated that state welfare departments throughout 
the country will give this policy statement careful and 
extensive consideration. 

The state agency assuming leadership in this field 
will find itself confronted with an extremely difficult 
task. Those who are responsible for administration 
must attack the job with a strong conviction that it 
is one of vital importance and that regardless of where 
it may lead, the agency must follow through with 
responsibility. The agency must determine the things 
that need to be done and see that they are accom- 
plished, either by carrying out the assignments itself 
or by seeing that some other organization does so. 


Existinc Services PLay Important Roe 


The first step, of course, is for the agency to look at 
its own services to determine what part they can play 
in this effort. It is here that public welfare finds itself 
in a very strategic position because it has at hand 
some of the most basic of the services necessary in 
delinquency prevention and treatment. Almost every- 
one who examines carefully the nature of delinquency 
concludes that there is an important connection be- 
tween the existence of a normal and happy family 
life and the adequate social adjustment of children. 
Of all the steps which are likely to propose to stem 
the tide of delinquency, in my opinion the most im- 
portant are those which have to do with making pos- 
sible an adequate home life for children. It is in this 
that public welfare specializes. It is hard to over- 
estimate the important role that assistance to depend- 
ent children has played in enabling children to lead 
normal lives with their own families and to grow up 
to be well-adjusted citizens. ADC is an important 
tool in delinquency control and can be a much more 
important one if we give adequate assistance and if 
we take advantage of our opportunities to provide 
casework services where they are needed. 

It is obvious, too, that when we provide good foster 
care to children whose parents fail them, we are giv- 
ing services which may well prevent delinquency. We 
know also that one of the most important tools in the 
treatment of some already delinquent children is the 
provision of foster family care. If we are going to 
tackle the problems of severely maladjusted children, 
however, we must gear ourselves to do the job prop- 
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erly. This means care provided by skilled workers 
whose caseloads are not too high. It also may mean 
higher board rates. Certainly it is better to pay a high 
board rate for a delinquent child who needs family 
care than to have him in a training school. 

Nothing is more basic in the treatment of delin- 
quency than the move by public welfare toward apply- 
ing services to families at an earlier stage. Those 
states which have developed extensive services to 
troubled families and who seek these families out 
before situations become too serious have a head start 
on the problem of delinquency control. Adequate 
service means not only finding these situations early 
and giving the casework services which are called for, 
but supplementing the efforts of the family by such 
means as homemaker and day care service. This, too, 
is common practice in some states. 

The private child placing agencies and children’s 
institutions represent important resources which 
should not be overlooked in the development of a 
program of delinquency prevention and treatment. 
The state welfare department with its licensing serv- 
ices and its existing relationship with these organ- 
izations is in a strategic position to encourage them 
to develop new and needed services for children with 
problems. Properly applied, the skills and resources 
of these private groups can play an important role 
in prevention as well as treatment. 

From this discussion it must be obvious that two 
of the most important elements of a delinquency 
control program are represented in the two great 
tasks which public child welfare service agencies are 
already tackling—the provision of proper foster care 
and the strengthening of family life. The job, how- 
ever, is a much more extensive one than this. It 
involves a variety of services and a variety of agencies. 
Important among these services are those provided 
by courts. Some of the most important decisions made 
in behalf of children in our society are made by judges. 
They decide when families have failed children so 
badly that they must be removed. They decide when 
children are to be considered delinquent. They 
decide when commitments to correctional institutions 
are to be made and when probation services are to 
be provided to children within their own homes. 
Such decisions are tremendously important to children 
and their families. 


SERVICE TO CouRTS 


Except in a few juvenile courts, judges are not 
chosen for their skills in understanding children. The 
decisions they are called upon to render are extremely 
difficult ones at best, and it has been my observation 


that even the wisest of judges are certain to make 
mistakes if they do not have available to them the 
services of a sufficient number of trained staff. Unless 
the judge can call upon skilled workers to gather 
information, diagnose problems, recommend action 
and provide casework services, he is relatively helpless. 
In fact he finds himself in the position of a judge 
to whom I was talking sometime ago who was 
trying to operate without staff. The police were 
bringing delinquents into his court for immediate 
hearing and he was expected to make decisions. He 
pointed out that he had only two choices. He could 
either give the delinquent a lecture and send him 
home or he could commit him to a training school. 
This judge wanted help. He wanted advice on how 
to do his job better, and assistance from competent 
people in doing it. 

Unfortunately, his situation is a typical one, as 
half the counties in the country have no juvenile 
probation service. Any state agency developing a 
delinquency control program must not fail to provide 
for service to the juvenile courts. This means a 
consultant service to judges and probation officers. It 
should include the provision of training opportunities 
both on and off the job. The state agency must also 


take responsibility for supporting judges in their 
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efforts to obtain sufficient staff services and, if neces- 
sary, for providing these services. 

These functions are closely allied to the job now 
being done in public child welfare programs. There 
is no basic difference between the skills needed in 
the investigations, diagnoses and casework services 
carried out in a good child welfare agency and those 
needed in a juvenile court. To me it seems perfectly 
logical that state child welfare agencies should share 
this skill in these fields with the courts. It also seems 
sound and necessary that local child welfare workers, 
particularly in the rural areas, should provide the 
courts with the services which they need in order to 
make sound decisions and to carry out necessary 
treatment. Certainly this part of a delinquency control 
program is much more closely allied by nature to 
the services of public welfare than to any other 
agency in those states where no specialized agency 
has been established to deal with this subject. 


ADMINISTRATION OF TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Another important aspect of delinquency control 
is the administration of state training schools for 
delinquents. This responsibility is already carried by 
the agency providing public welfare services in 12 
states, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico, 
and there are good reasons for this administrative 
arrangement. Training schools need to operate as 
part of a parent agency having general child welfare 
responsibilities and specific responsibility for leader- 
ship in delinquency prevention and treatment. The 
experience in a training school is only one phase of 
a child’s life; what precedes the training school by 
way of services and what follows it in the child’s 
own home community can be much more important 
in shaping his life than the training school experi- 
ence. Important, too, are the casework services which 
are provided to his family while he is in the school. 
To be of value, what happens in the training school 
must be related to what has happened to the child 
before and what is to come next. This means a close 
coordination between the training school and local 
agencies concerned with the child and his family, such 
as welfare departments and courts. This can best 
happen when all are tied together through a relation- 
ship to a strong central agency. 

No child should leave the training school without 
the help of a social worker who has the responsibility 
of assisting him and his family in making plans for 
his return and for following through with casework 
services during the after-care period. Here, too, the 
resources of public welfare are highly important. In 
many states throughout the country such after-care 


services are furnished by public welfare, and although 
a variety of methods are used, this approach seems 
to me to be one of the better ones and a method to be 
commended to the many states where after care 
services are essentially non-existent. This plan can 
work out best when both the institution and the after- 
care service operate under the same parent agency. 


Service TO Law ENForcEMENT AGENCIES 


One of the organizations which is likely to touch 
the life of the delinquent throughout his history in 
a very vital sort of way is the law enforcement agency. 
The methods used in the detection, arrest, and referral 
of delinquents can play an important part in helping 
them with their problems or creating new ones. 
Police dealing with juveniles must have some under- 
standing of children and methods of working with 
them. One useful step in assuring this which has 
been used by many police departments is the placing 
of special responsibility for juveniles in the hands of 
one officer or one section of the department. This unit 
can be specially trained and thus give more under- 
standing service. Although this is not a new idea, 
half of the cities of over 10,000 population have no 
special juvenile officer. 

The police are called upon daily to deal with 
seriously delinquent children, and they, more than any 
other group, seem to sense their inadequacy in tackling 
this job. They are reaching out for help, and certainly 
any state agency giving leadership in delinquency 
prevention and control should devote time and effort 
to meeting this need. Here again there is a close 
relationship between the services provided by the 
juvenile police officer and those in the local welfare 
agency and the probation department, and although 
the job is quite different in some ways, there is much 
the public child welfare agency can contribute to 
the understanding the police have of children and 
of best ways to deal with them. The state agency 
should equip itself to provide consultation and bring 
in experts to provide training opportunities. Police 
should participate in planning, and close working 
relationships should be developed between them and 
the social agencies working with children. 


NEcEssiITry FOR CITIZEN ACTION 


Although the agencies which have been mentioned 
here are all on the front lines of the attack on delin- 
quency, there is much to be done by others. In fact, 
we can only hope for success if there is positive action 
by the general public. Attitudes must be influenced; 
ways of life in communities must be changed; and 
broad support must be marshalled for many of the 
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programs which are necessary. These things are 
beyond the reach of any single agency and can best 
be approached through the organization of citizens 
themselves. A necessary adjunct to any agency 
tackling these problems is a strong citizen’s group, 
whether it be called a “Commission on Children,” 
“Delinquency Commission” or by some other name. 
The state agency should provide staff to assist the 
citizens group and facilitate its efforts in any way 
possible. The agency should also equip staff to assist 
in the organization of similar citizen action groups 
at a local level. In this part of the job, the extensive 
experience public welfare workers have had with 
boards and citizen advisory groups should serve them 
in good stead. This effort, however, will call for a 
larger devotion of skill and time to the field of com- 
munity organization than ever before. 


TeaM Work Between Disciplines 


Some extremely important activities in delinquency 
control and prevention do not fall within the normal 
scope of public child welfare agencies. The schools, 
for example, are in an extremely strategic position 
to influence the lives of children, as are churches and 


recreational agencies. The proper diagnosis and treat- 
ment must be available for both physical and emo- 
tional ills, and these services are usually provided 
through health departments or departments of mental 
health. Job opportunities are needed, and here em- 
ployment services have an important role to play. 

Even in fields such as these where other public 
or private organizations have responsibility, there is 
much that the delinquency control agency can do to 
help in focusing public attention on the need for 
adequate services for all children. There is also much 
which must be done in encouraging and stimulating 
these agencies to equip themselves to give proper 
service to children with problems, and there is a 
tremendous amount of work which must be done to 
bring about coordination of agency services to meet 
the needs of particular children. 

It may be necessary to develop special machinery 
to accomplish these goals, but much can be done 
through the inclusion of representatives of these 
groups in the citizen commission referred to above. 
Whatever the technique may be, no effort can be 
spared in the important task of bringing about a 
strong teamwork approach upon the part of the 
various agencies and disciplines concerned. 
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Tota CoMMITMENT NECESSARY 


The job which I have been describing here is a 
big one, but it is one which must be done. Its many 
aspects cross agency and discipline lines, but it is 
much more closely allied to the public welfare field 
than to any other. We should not minimize the fact 
that we are thinking in big terms. No minor shift 
of emphasis or mere barrage of words will stem the 
tide of delinquency. We must tackle this problem of 
influencing human conduct with imagination, courage, 
and extensive resources in much the same way we 
are now devoting ourselves as a nation to the chal- 
lenging task of conquering space. 

No public welfare agency today has the resources 
needed for this purpose. I believe, however, that if 
we will move ahead, we will get the support which 
we need from a public which is feeling driven to do 
something about delinquency. Furthermore, | think 
we can obtain this support not just for dealing with 
the problems of those children who are already delin- 
quent, but also for those phases of our services which 
are available to a much larger group of children 
and which are so vital to their future happiness and 
to the prevention of delinquency. In fact, one of the 
most important reasons why public welfare must 
move into this field is to avoid the diversion of 
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public support to the small group of delinquent 
children from the much larger number of children 
who are in need of services. Both preventive and 
treatment services must be expanded in a successful 
approach. 

A Pusiic WELFARE Jos 


Public welfare departments exist in all states. With 
their trained personnel and experience in human 
relations, they represent probably the quickest and 
best resource for approaching this problem. If they 
do not produce, however, the public is going to insist 
that the job be done anyway. This will mean turning 
to another state agency or in all likelihood the setting 
up of a new one. 

Although this has certain advantages in capitalizing 
on the current public interest in delinquency, it also 
presents some very serious difficulties in the long run. 
One of the disadvantages arises out of the shortage 
of personnel capable of giving leadership of the kind 
needed. There are just not enough skilled technicians 
in this field who are also good administrators. Finding 
good leadership in each state for two child welfare 
departments, one for delinquents and one for non- 
delinquents, would be an almost impossible task. 
Furthermore, as this separate agency developed its 
program it would soon be finding that it needed 
some of the same basic services which are now being 
provided through child welfare. Unless careful plan- 
ning prevailed, we might soon find ourselves with 
essentially duplicating services with all the problems 
of waste, competition and lack of coordination which 
normally result from such a situation. This we must 
not allow to happen. 

In states where special state agencies for delin- 
quency control have already been established, public 
welfare still has an important role to play. It should 
do anything it can to facilitate the work of the spe- 
cialized agency. (One state welfare department, for 
example, is using federal child welfare funds to train 
staff for the delinquency control agency.) It should 
supplement the endeavors of the delinquency control 
agency where indicated. It should certainly offer its 
regular services to delinquents and their families and 
not discriminate against them because a specialized 
agency exists. If, for example, services such as foster 
homes for children in after-care are provided by the 
child welfare agency, it may not be necessary to 
organize a duplicating foster care service. 

In those states where no agency is presently giving 
leadership, public welfare has a special responsibility 
and it must rise to this third challenging and difficult 
assignment. We must broaden our horizons, we 

(Continued on page 44) 
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September 1958. 


that, in so far as possible and to an ever-extending 

degree, the financial needs of people should be met 
first through employment and second through benefits 
directly or collaterally derived from earnings. In pub- 
lic welfare, therefore, we have always supported, and 
even been ahead in, plans for the extension and deep- 
ening of the social insurances. We believe that these 
insurances constitute the most appropriate and logical 
way to prevent financial need and to provide real 
protection in times of recession. 

As public welfare had hoped, its responsibilities in 
the recession this year were greatly eased by the buf- 
fering effect of this insurance. Two points of im- 
provement which we have sought have had to do with 
the amounts of the benefits and the period of pay- 
ments. Our concerns have been relative and not 
absolute. Unemployment cannot have continuing or 
complete maintenance as its objective, as this could 
hardly be compatible with its very reason for exist- 
ence. What we can and do ask, however, is a pay- 
ment of benefits which is currently related to changes 
in cost of living, and a period of payments more 
generously related to the possibilities of reemploy- 
ment. To put it selfishly, we want unemployment 
insurance to keep more people off assistance for 
longer periods in the hope they will get jobs and 
not come on assistance at all. 

A period of recession such as we have been under- 
going serves to sharpen our own appraisal of public 
welfare’s strengths and weaknesses. I don’t believe 
that in discussing the role of public welfare in a 
recession one can propose completely new or different 
functions from those we’ve been working and sweat- 
ing over the last 25 years. I do believe, however, 
that when we first felt the effects of the recession, 


() NE major conviction of public welfare has been 
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more than a few of us felt a slight sense of panic, 
a little fear as to whether this plodding old tub of 
ours would hold together, a little concern as to 
whether its machinery could really be loosened up 
und operate with the speed, maneuverability and 
direction that the occasion might demand. Many of 
us, I suspect, got up in the middle of the night, while 
the others slept, and went over the whole ship to 
see if there were any loose plates, leaks, or faculty 
engine parts. When we went back to our bunks, we 
didn’t fall asleep right away because, although we 
were sure we'd make it, we had some things to worry 
about on the voyage. 

In appraising our preparedness to cope with our 
part in a recession, I think one time-tested element 
stands as a solid foundation: This is our adherence 
to casework principles in dealing with people. How 
well or how badly we carry out these principles is 
less important than the fact that this approach is the 
motivating force in our program. In a period of 
recession, this way of dealing with people is of vital 
necessity if we are to help preserve the strengths of 
a family and to prevent deterioration. What we can 
and must chide ourselves for, however, is the fact 
that we have far too little trained staff, that our 
internal staff development programs are shamefully 
inadequate and that we have contributed pitifully 
little to the academic world in the way of ideas about 
preparing people for the many functions in a public 
welfare agency. 

While the span of existence of modern public wel- 
fare has not been long, and while we should maintain 
perspective about what can be accomplished and how 
fast, I think we can admit there are certain weak- 
nesses and shortcomings which are disturbing and 
which militate against adequate functioning in times 
of crisis. 








Neep ComMon DENOMINATOR 


One of these has to do with the scope, structure and 
responsibilities of public welfare within a state. We 
would all oppose a faceless uniformity; we would all 
defend the desirability of variations and of indigenous 
characteristics. On the other hand, if public welfare 
is to meet people’s needs, whether in good times or 
bad, we must have a homogeneous definition of the 
basic functions and programs, a common denominator 
of scope and responsibility. There are states in which 
public welfare consists only of the federally-aided 
categories; there are states in which child welfare is 
a program found only in some counties; states in 
which general assistance is only a county or town 
program with no coordination or statewide responsi- 
bility; states in which medical care is either not pro- 
vided or only inadequately so. We can hardly expect 
to combine effectively with the insurances to provide 
social security if our own public welfare program 
is so riddled with holes, so lacking in the funda- 
mentals of financial assistance and protection to 
children. 

This, it may be said, is a concern of the individual 
state, and each state must generate action towards 
change. It is not amiss to add, however, that this is 
a national concern, too. The inadequacies and short- 
comings of states have resulted in marked distortions 
of the federally-aided programs, and the most imag- 
inative stretching of such programs to cover the 
deficiencies. While this is defended on the grounds 
of humanity, I would suggest that humanity would 
be better served in the long run if the deficiencies 
were erased, and responsibilities were assumed. 


Unreauistic Asoutr REsIpENCE 


One of the anachronisms which exists, one of the 
greatest deterrents to sound public welfare, is the 
residence requirement. I suppose we could admire 
our feudal ancestors for having hung this nasty anchor 
about our necks. On the other hand, we can hardly 
be proud of the 20th century U.S.A., when we realize 
that in the last 25 years we have become the most 
mobile population in the world, yet we have in- 
creased, rather than decreased, the restrictions which 
can be provided through welfare. The nation, the 
states, the community eagerly seek all the benefits 
which derive from mobile manpower, from tourists, 
from new industries, from commuters, from migrant 
labor. But if one of these persons fails to be produc- 
tive or fails to be self-supporting, they wish to disown 
him unless he meets a time requirement, or unless 
he’s lying in the street bleeding, or unless he’s making 
like a psychotic who might injure somebody who has 
lived in the state the required time. 





PUBLIC WELFARE 


We are a big open-hearted country. We spread 
our arms wide to the Hungarian fighters for free- 
dom. Then in most states we pray that private agen- 
cies can care for them till they meet the residence 
requirements. We should also pray that the Hun- 
garians don’t learn about residence laws until they 
become citizens. 

It seems to me almost elementary to say that the 
initiative in the elimination of residence requirements 
must be taken by the federal government; it is sad to 
note that such a possibility is not even whispered 
about, much less talked about. Residence require- 
ments cannot be reconciled with either our modern 
industrial civilization or with the objectives of our 
social security programs. The hardships imposed upon 
people are cruel indeed, as many of us can attest; 
the only saving grace is that no one in public welfare 
sincerely defends such restrictions. 


VarRIATIONS IN NeEED DETERMINATION 


Another area in which our progress has been slow, 
clumsy and uneven has been in the two aspects of 
eligibility determination; namely, the manner of 
weighing resources and the manner of measuring 
needs. In many states there are sharp, illogical differ- 
ences between the federally-aided categories and gen- 
eral assistance; in dealing with resources, states range 
from broad, generous exemptions all the way to 
highly individualized, meticulous examinations of 
assets as we do in our state; grants to persons or 
families range from the amount derived from a sub- 
traction of income from needs in some states, to a 
calculation which always coincides with the federal 
matching ceiling. The range of basic budget items 
and of special items are as varied as the states. We 
talk of cost-of-living indexes, we spend mountains of 
time applying the knowledge of home economists and 
of nutritionists to our problem, yet the budgeting 
process of any state is virtually a mystery to another. 
The shakiness of this structure becomes increasingly 
apparent in a recession, because the states which view 
client resources generously now will have to make 
adjustments unpleasant to their recipients. 

Again, my point is not that there be uniformity 
among the states. It is reasonable to state, however, 
that this is a fairly objective area in our work and 
that there should be some common denominator in 
the treatment of client resources and of basic needs. 

Those of us who spend an occasional quiet, delight- 
ful hour in semantics and philology would like, per- 
haps selfishly, to see this happen so that we could 
regain our respect for the word “equity,” which, as 

(Continued on page 41) 











Effective Administrative Use of Findings 


W. E. HOLCOMB 


W hat the administrator can learn from administrative reviews, field reports, 
fair hearings and special studies and how the information can be used to 
effect changes in policy and procedure and to interpret program are dis- 
cussed. The author, who is Commissioner of the Mississippi Department of 
Public Welfare, presented this paper at APWA’s Southeast Regional Confer- 
ence at Roanoke, Virginia, in September 1958. 


EFoRE beginning a discussion of “how” findings 
B are used, I believe we need to examine briefly 
the agencies which use them, their proper role 
in the total operations of the agencies, some reasons 
for their existence and conditions which limit their 
usage. 
Lecat Oricin AND Ci1RCUMFERENCE 


First of all, we in public welfare are public servants, 
working in agencies established by law to provide 
specific services to particular groups of people. While 
our personal, or group, ideals may extend beyond the 
specifics of law and policy, we must operate, or 
administer, within them. 

According to Exodus, Leviticus and Deuteronomy, 
early laws included instructions on how to care for 
the poor. If we adhered strictly to them we would 
not be bothered with one current plague of public 
assistance laws—residence—for “the stranger” was to 
be taken care of as a member of the family or tribe. 

On down through history various means of public 
caring for the disadvantaged have been used. Does 
this sound familiar? 

“The alms given to a naked man in the street 

do not fulfill the obligations of the state, which 

owes to every citizen a certain subsistence, a 

proper nourishment, convenient clothing, and 

a kind of life not incompatible with health.” 
This is not from any discourse on the Social Secur- 
ity Act, but comes from the writings in 1748 of 
Montesquieu. The Social Security Act in 1935 trans- 
lated into American law (and even used some of the 
same phraseology!) the principle, or ideal, stated by 
Montesquieu almost 200 years before. We are still 
struggling with translating it into action more closely 
resembling the ideal stated. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CoMPLEXITIES 
Second, problems involving programs, services, peo- 


4Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, (Principles of Legislation), 1748, 
from Book XXIII, “Poverty and Riches” as translated and printed 
in Century Readings in Ancient Classical and Modern European 
Literature, Showerman and Cunliffe, p. 226. 
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ple, and money—everything connected with giving 
public welfare services—have multiplied so that today 
the actual day-to-day administration of a public wel- 
fare department is a gigantic task. 

Again I| refer you to early laws. We find a pre- 
scription for administration given us in the 18th 
chapter of Exodus. Moses has been busying himself 
from early morning till late at night with people’s 
questions and problems and making decisions. Moses’ 
foreign father-in-law, on a visit, asks him, “Why?” 
Moses informs him, “Because the people come.” Then 
Moses gets told that is mot good, for him or for the 
people. He also got a brief evaluation of what his 
job was and certain suggestions on how to get it done: 

“And thou shalt teach them ordinances and 
laws, and shalt shew them the way wherein 
they must walk, and the work that they must 
do. 
“Moreover, thou shall provide out of all the 
people able men ... and place over them, 
to be rulers of thousands, and rulers of hun- 
dreds, and rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens. 
“And let them judge the people at all seasons 
. that every great matter they shall bring 
unto thee, but every small matter they shall 
judge; so shall it be easier for thyself, and they 
shall bear the burden with thee. 
“If thou shalt do this thing . . . all this people 
shall also go to their place in peace.”* 
Freely translated into 20th Century language, Moses 
was advised: 
1. To teach (laws, rules, regulations) 
2. To set standards and policies (shew the way) 
3. To set up job descriptions (shew the work) 
4 


To choose supervisors of units of varying sizes 
(1000's, 100’s, 50’s, 10’s) 

To delegate responsibility for decision-making 
in all but “great matters” 


A) 


6. To share with and receive cooperation from 
his subordinates (bear burden with thee) 


; Exodus 18:20-23. Italics supplied by speaker. 
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And, as a result of so doing, he was promised peace 
among all the people. 

The task of the public administrator remains es- 
sentially the same today—organization of staff and 
the implementation of law and policy to reach a 
defined objective. 


“Administration may be defined very roughly 
as the act of securing from people the co- 
operative behavior that enables organizations 
to achieve their purpose, and is a universal 
type of human activity in which in the world 
of today we must all engage, to some extent, 
and to which we are all directly or indirectly 
subjected.”8 


PEOPLE 


Third, the necessity for laws and for organization 
of groups to act in carrying out these laws rests on 
the desires of people, their customs, their culture, their 
self or group progress, their beliefs, all that make 
them an organized unit of society. 

The carrying-out of these wishes, as shown in law, 
must also be done by people, who are bound by the 
wishes of the greater group. 

Within the operating group, people are still just 
people working together—some leaders, some follow- 
ers, but all with human characteristics, including their 
feelings, their judgments, their intelligence, their train- 
ing, their ability, their frailties. 


“A social agency is an organization manned by 
people who behave like people and who have 
all the needs, strengths, and weaknesses of 
people. Knowledge of the cause and effect 
relationships in human behavior is not used in 
administration for therapeutic purposes, as in 
casework or psychiatry or even in group work, 
but it can be used to facilitate the administra- 
tive process and to enable each employee to 
make his maximum contribution to this 
process.””* 


To weld those making up such an agency into a work 
ing unit is the task of administration. 

Another group exerting their human pressures on 
a public agency is made up of those who pay for the 
public service: the taxpayers, which includes the per 
sons working for the agency and may include some of 
those receiving the public services. But somehow they 
form a separate group when we start our discussion 
of “accountability.” 





*Bock, Edwin A., “Administration’s Basic Concepts and the Socia! 
Work Curriculum”, New Approaches to Administration and Research 
in Social Work Ed ucation, Council on Social Work Education, New 
York, N. Y., 1957, p. 3. 


*Osborn, Phyllis R., “Meeting the Needs of People: An Admin 
istrative Responsibility,” Sociel Work, Vol. 3, No. 3, July, 1958, p. 75 


SHendricks, Thomasine, Standard 
and Evaluations”, 
July, 1958, p. 392. 
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Social Casework, Volume XXXVII, Number 7, 
Words in parentheses added by speaker. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


CHANGING Nature oF THINGS 


Standards of living have changed; items classified 
as necessities for living have changed; people have 
changed. We, in an operating public service agency, 
also must change, even though the broad ideals on 
which we operate have not changed. 


“If standards of performance are derived solely 
from the broad goals of social welfare without 
their being adapted a>propriately to the specific 
agency circumstances, we are in danger of 
becoming unrealistic as to what we can expect 
from the social worker as he operates in a 
particular job in a particular agency with a 
particular social purpose (at a_ particular 
time).”5 


SoME ADMINISTRATIVE TOOLs 


With this background in mind, we can now ex- 
amine “how” to use certain administrative tools more 
effectively—for that is all that administrative reviews, 
field reports, special studies, and fair hearings amount 
to in administering public welfare. They are a few 
of the many means available to an agency administra- 
tor and to his staff that will show some measure of 
how the policies and operations of the agency are 
meeting the demands of the public which created 
and maintains it. These particular tools are valuable 
in that they may be used in evaluating a present sit- 
uation against previously established standards and 
simultaneously may be used in setting new standards 
or planning corrective or new action. They furnish 
the knowledge necessary for taking action. The 
direction of the action taken-—effecting change in 
policy or procedure or interpretation of agency policy 

-depends on the particular situation and findings 
resulting. 


In the day-to-day operations, perceptive persons 
gain impressions from a multitude of things: 

1. Daily correspondence: from district and county 
staff about difficult problems of eligibility or 
the effect of policy on clients, or from clients 
or interested persons in their behalf. 


2. Telephone calls. 

3. Legislative and press inquiries. 

4. Complaint letters. 

5. Reports of medical examinations reviewed by 


the team and action taken. 


6. Routine statistical reports: i.c., movement of 
applications; reasons for rejection, or approval 
of applications and closure of cases; status of 
applications, i.e., closed cases or rejected applica 
tions being reconsidered; trends in applications 
and caseloads. 
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7. Problem cases referred to the state office in- 
volving policies which work to distinct dis- 
advantage of the client or are difficult for 
worker to understand or carry out. 

8. Travel vouchers, leave requests, etc. 

For an administrator to gain sufficient knowledge 
on which to base action requires: 

1. Using materials routinely prepared in day-to- 
day activities for other purposes. 

2. Supplementing them with special studies, on a 
sample basis, as indicated. 

3. Consolidating all data available by using all 
staff members with relevant knowledge. 

4. Evaluating alternative plans of action. 

5. Resolving such proposed action into written 
plans, utilizing program, research, statistical 
and fiscal personnel as a team to develop and 
agree upon the plans. 

6. Presenting recommendations to state welfare 
board. The state board can then take action. 

At any point in this process the administrator can 
publicize findings, intentions or lack of ability to 
change the status of the problem. At any point he 
may terminate fact-finding. Each such situation 
involves judgmental decisions. Sometimes further 
examination of facts is not feasible for any number 
of reasons, i.e., staff, money, other work taking pri- 
ority, sufficient information already available which 
may be adapted. 


Farr Hearincs 


Fair hearings occur with some degree of regularity. 
They serve to preserve the right of an individual 
client to receive prompt and equitable treatment and 
to appeal to someone “higher-up” if he feels that he 
has not been treated fairly. The law broadly prescribes 
who is eligible. Policies may modify that, as in the 
case of APTD in our state. 

The procedure the agency has set up for deter- 
mining eligibility for APTD includes the right to 
apply, prompt investigation of circumstances, the 
gathering and verification of information relating to 
eligibility, the securing of a physical examination, the 
review of social and medical information by a medical- 
social worker team, the authorization of a payment 
or the denial of assistance. 

Suppose, as is the case, almosi all the fair hearings 
are based on each client’s belief that he is totally and 
permanently disabled. What does the administrator 
and his staff need to know to evaluate this one piece 
of information? At least the following: 

1. Did the decisions for rejection come about at 
county level because the clients actually were 


not in need even though physically disabled? 

2. Or did they occur when “the team” reviewed 
the findings and said they were not totally 
and permanently disabled? 

3. Or were they totally and permanently dis- 
abled, but available money required the de- 
partment to limit the definition of the group 
who could qualify to a much smaller group 
than the law covers? 

4. What were some of the other characteristics 
of the group, age, previous work experience, 
possibilities for rehabilitation, etc.? 

Once the administrator and his staff have these ques- 

tions answered, others begin to emerge: 

1. How much would it cost to expand to certain 

other limits? 

2. What other agencies can help by assuming 
portions of the care, i.e., state hospital, TB 
sanatorium, health department, vocational 
rehabilitation, etc.? 

Depending upon the facts compiled and the situ- 
ation at that particular time, the administrator, with 
state board approval, may map out strategy for pub- 
licizing the problem and for gaining the necessary 
funds. If necessary funds become available, the state 
welfare board can change the policy. 

“Fair hearings, of course, have resulted in a number 
of changes in policy, although right now most of them 
are protests against the policy itself and cannot be 
resolved in favor of the client because of limitations 
in funds and legal restrictions,” 
Public Assistance. 


says the Director of 


Fietp Reports 


The least formalized of any of the four tools are 
the field reports in our agency. 

The district supervisors write confirmations of 
their visits to the county offices. These reports usually 
cover general administrative practices, problems the 
agent (county administrator) has introduced for dis- 
cussion, policy clearances, work planning, status of 
work, employee relationships, community organiza 
tion activities, and questions raised about case reading 
in public assistance. Child welfare supervisors review 
cases in child welfare. 

The Public Assistance Director makes this com 
ment, “Field reports are a fruitful source of informa- 
tion about policy and the need for policy revision, 
as they summarize case situations about which work- 
ers are troubled, contain comments as to staff discus- 
sions on problems of eligibility determination, and 
reflect the difficulties in the carrying out of policy 
and procedure.” 
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Such reports may also reveal need for staff, the 
kinds of in-service training needed, staff attitudes and 
abilities, unmet needs in the community. All of these 
contribute toward planning for better supervision, for 
development of individuals through training, and 
for meeting the department’s responsibility more 
adequately. 

When our state retirement act became mandatory 
on June 30 of this year, fourteen agents were retired 
at one time. This revealed to us situations existing in 
the counties, that had not been covered in field reports 
up to that time. We were forced into the realization 
that field reports must contain certain basic things. 
We are now developing a check sheet to be used 
by the supervisors in order to assure ourselves that 
the “A, B, C’s” are done and are done consistently. 
We know that we can make better use of field 
reports than we have done in the past. 


SpeciaL STUDIES 


Special studies may be used to obtain additional 
knowledge in order to take action. Our special studies 
fall into these groupings: 


1. Those required by federal bureaus; ie., on 
characteristics of recipients in ADC. 


2. Those done in conjunction with other agencies 
or organizations within the state; i.e., study 
of Cases Closed in ADC because of Unsuit- 
able Home Policy done in Mississippi in con- 
junction with Children’s Code Commission, 
using senior college students to do the field 
interviewing. 


3. Those done in anticipation of legislative action, 
i.e., a Mississippi study on Need for Nursing 
Homes, cost of a county medical program. 


4. Those done to establish standards of assistance, 
standards of foster care board payments, and 
for other program objectives. 


5. Those made to evaluate operations, and solve 
administrative problems, i.e., Survey of County 
Practices, Staffing, Salary Study, Insurance 
and other employee benefits, etc. 


The methods used, as well as the staff, vary accord- 
ing to purpose and time limits. One method used is 
the staff committee, appointed by the commissioner, 
with certain members given definite assignments and 
with others being utilized as consultants. Another 
is sending questionnaires to counties, either all staff 
or particular staff members participating. If the sched- 
ule involves interviewing as well as the search of 
records, usually persons are selected to handle the 


fact-finding. Depending on complexity of the study, 
they then may meet in groups with the responsible 
state staff members holding a workshop on method, 
technique, definitions, etc. Or they may study written 
instructions, write for clearances, or clear with the 
field supervisors. 

In almost every instance the team of persons plan- 
ning and directing special studies includes research 
and statistics staff, program staff, and field staff. 
Legal and fiscal staff members participate as needed. 
When special studies originate and are carried out 
by specialized program staff, research and statistics 
staff members operate primarily in an advisory or 
consultative manner, both in planning and structur- 
ing, and in interpretation of findings. The agency has 
found it profitable to include such staff in the early 
planning stages even if the study is done wholly 
within a program division. If the study, as most 
of them are, is done on a sample basis, then research 
and statistics staff determines the sample. If the 
study relates to cases for whom punched cards have 
been made, then the machine unit, which is a part 
of the finance division, is involved. 

Work scheduling of all state office divisions, thus, 
is immediately the concern of the program division 
wanting the special study. Whether to use state office 
records; to ask all counties to use their records; to 
ask counties to get other records available locally; 
to ask counties to interview clients, staff of other 
agencies, or county elected employees; or to ask 
particular workers to do any or all of these things 
are questions which must be resolved first. 

The degree of involvement of staff in a study is 
one factor which determines whether a special study 
shall be done. If a special study is done, there are 
distinct advantages in having a great many staff 
members participate. The interpretation job begins 
before the study is done; the participation heightens 
the interest in the outcome; and the interpretation 
of results at the end of the study is more meaningful 
and easier to pass on to others if the staff member 
has participated. 

Staff members like to see results of their partici- 
pation. These results may show in additional staff, 
in reorganization of work, in a speech made by the 
administrator, in increased employee benefits, in 
policy changes, in newspaper articles, in recruiting 
pamphlets, in program brochures, in budget provi- 
sions, in intensified training programs, in extra oppor 
tunities for educational leave, in promotional opportu- 
nities. Not all special studies have to be, or need to 
be, formally presented as a documented volume or 


paper. 














USE OF FINDINGS 


Making effective use of any special study involves: 


l. 


2. Involvement of specialists for use of their tech- review are made available to the States for their 
nical abilities. use, and are the basis of joint discussions with 
3. Coordination of staff into a common effort. States Fn evaluating —, ety and in 
, suggesting improvements for their programs. 
4. 2 , ; - 
Clear understanding by all involved that the The findings are also used in the Bureau for 
study is as objective as possible and not being identifying areas of work needing emphasis by 
done to prove a pet theory or support an the Bureau.”® 
P P y Ppo 
already-made decision. The Mississippi Department of Public Welfare has 
5. Having clearly established methods of commu- its own administrative review process and has com- 
nication so that questions may be cleared while _ pleted reviews in all 84 county units. 
the study is in process; thus insuring better “The primary purpose of the Administrative 
information and better interpretation Review is to determine whether county practices 
es : : are in accordance with policies and procedures 
6. Utilization of findings or an explanation of 


Good planning, including letting everybody 
concerned know why the study is being held 
and what each is expected to do. 


why they could not be used given back to 
all participants. Utilization includes all types 
of interpretation. 


of public assistance programs in the States. 
This process provides an orderly method for 
observation and analysis of State operations. It 
is planned and carried out with the participation 
of the State agency. The factual results of the 


as prescribed. . . . Other purposes . . . are to 
evaluate the policy of the agency as it affects 
the client; to strengthen program planning, to 
improve practices in the county by use of the 
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findings in individual supervision and in devel- 
opment of staff to improve services for the 
client.”7 


The persons doing the reviews are, at present, field 
representatives. Previously a special team, which 


ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW 


The administrative review is the most formalized 


of the four tools under discussion. The Federal Pub- U.S. Dept. of HEW, Hendbook of Public Administration, Part I, 


i 


a PF wees, Oo 


n 


“This is a formally planned, fact-finding proc- 
ess for reviewing and evaluating the operation 


lic Assistance Handbook describes their review thus: “Federal and State Responsibility”, Sec. 4240, Reviewing and 


Evaluating State Operations, 11/29/55, transmitted by State Letter 
No. 249. 

Tiss. Dept. of Public Welfare, Administration, Vol. I, Sec. C, 
p. 3900. 
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included a child welfare staff member, did the reviews. 


“The administrative review is conducted by 
means of a general review of county admin- 
istrative practices with the administrator, by 
a review of a selected sample of cases, and by 
field investigations of applications and cases in 
specified counties.”® 

The sample for case reading is determined by 
research and statistics staff and listings are prepared 
by the IBM Unit in the state office. 

This review, where possible, is supplemented by an 
audit made by the field auditor from the Finance 
and Accounts Division. 

“At the conclusion of the review in the county 
all data have been analyzed and findings con- 
densed in narrative form, a conference has been 
held between the District Supervisor and the 
Reviewer and interested personnel in the State 
Office. Following this conference the narrative 
report, including recommendations, has been 
carried back to the county by the District 
Supervisor for a discussion of the findings.’”® 

One special type of administrative review occurred 
when we were faced with needy people on one hand 
and, on the other, an accumulation of state funds 


due to the change in federal matching October, 1956. 
*Hamm, Dorothy fi 


Brie}, Vol. 1, No. 
Ibid, p. 48. 


“The Administrative Review”, The Welfare 


, October, 1954, p. 47 
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These state funds could be spent only by adding new 
persons or in providing services, such as commodities, 
at state expense. When the state board liberalized 
policy and when we publicized the matter, applica- 
tions increased rapidly. 

To accomplish the task of adding thousands to 
the payroll meant analyzing each county situation 
individually and planning with each how to get the 
job done. Objectives were stated, standards were set, 
additional supervisory staff was put in the field. 
Each county had a “personalized” administrative 
review. We called it our “Intensified Program.” 

The careful planning accomplished the immediate 
purpose of adding needy persons to the assistance 
rolls; but it also strengthened county performance by 
showing that, with planning and utilization of staff 
for maximum production, “it can be done.” In addi- 
tion, it focused attention on training needs and 
helped in developing better supervisory methods. 


SUMMARY 


Effective use of all these four tools depends upon: 
1. Careful evaluation of a current situation and 
current staff competency. 
2. Planning to prevent duplication of effort and 
to set standards. 
3. Supervision, including teaching, reviewing 
and re-evaluating. 
4. Coordination of evaluation, plans, and review. 
In return, the agency employing these tools is 
assured of meeting in a better way its responsibility 
of accountability; is aware of practices which need 
change; can improve its supervisory methods and 
techniques; can develop a more meaningful in-service 
training program to implement its program objectives; 
and can keep clients, public and staff better informed 
because the use of these tools requires participation 
and cooperation in a democratic manner. 


“What then is the spirit of liberty? I cannot 
define it; I can only tell you my own faith. 
The spirit of liberty is the spirit which is not 
too sure that it is right; the spirit of liberty is 
the spirit which seeks to understand the minds 
of other men and women; the spirit of liberty 
is the spirit which weighs their interests along- 
side its own without bias; the spirit of liberty re- 
members that not even a sparrow falls to earth 
unheeded; the spirit of liberty is the spirit of 
Him who, near two thousand years ago, taught 
mankind that lesson it has never learned, but 
has never quite forgotten; that there may be a 
kingdom where the least shall be heard and 
considered side by side with the greatest.”?° 


Hand, Learned, “The Spirit of Liberty (1944), The Spirit of 
Liberty; Pa ers and ow of Learned Hand, collected and edited 
New York, 1953, p. 190. 


by Irving Dillard, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 














Identification and Development of 


Cost Measurements of Services 


NEWTON R. HOLCOMB 


Some practical and immediately possible first steps toward performance 
budgeting are suggested by the author, who is Chief, Division of Admin- 
istrative Services, California State Department of Social Welfare. He also 
discusses how these can be followed up by more scientific refinement of the 
process later on, in this paper first given at the West Coast Regional Con- 
ference of APWA in Phoenix, Arizona, in October 1958. 


istrators have centered on the problem of explain- 

ing and interpreting what it is they are doing 
and what values result so as to get community support 
for their programs. They are concerned not only with 
getting sufficient people to do the job, but people 
with the experience and training needed to do an 
effective job. This has to be done in competition with 
a great many other demands on the tax dollar, includ- 
ing the money that is needed to provide financial 
assistance to people in need. 

We are involved in a complex business, and too 
often a not very well understood business. This makes 
it critical that we present our needs for program 
operations in a manner that can be understood and 
get support. 

I suspect that the administrative technicians who 
frequently talk to meetings such as this about methods 
of measuring and interpreting administrative costs 
sometimes unintentionally confound their listeners 
with technicalities. Perhaps what they say sounds so 
complex and implies so much research and study 
that they inhibit rather than promote action toward 
solutions. 


Fs: A LONG time discussions among welfare admin- 


Wuy Has Tuis Laccep? 


This is one of the things that concerned me when 
I accepted this assignment. I know that there really 
isn’t much I can say on this topic that hasn’t been 
said repeatedly before. For example, if you will go 
to your libraries and pull the Social Security Bulletins 
for May and July 1939, you will find excellent articles 
on this subject. The authors of these articles suggested 
methods of identifying, measuring and presenting 
operating costs that are as valid today as they were 
2) years ago. 
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There is plenty of “know-how” among us to tackle 
effectively the problem of defining and evaluating 
so-called administrative costs in all of their elements. 
We don’t have to wait until we work out the perfect 
or complete system of performance budgeting. Perhaps 
we administrative people have discussed this with 
implications of so much effort and research required 
to establish functional budgeting and control that 
no one gets started. 

Perhaps also too many administrators act as though 
the budget process is a once-a-year chore to be done 
by the fiscal people. Intellectually, they can accept 
the fact that the budget is a translation of the agency 
plan of operation into dollars needed to carry out the 
plan. This plan of operation requires decisions as to 
what is to be done, how much is to be done, and 
how it is to be done. That isn’t the function of a 
fiscal officer. 

It is the primary business of the administrator to 
decide how he wants his agency to perform and to 
evaluate how well it is meeting the goals he has set 
and what changes need to be made in these goals. 
This is the basis for performance or functional budget- 
ing. Once this plan of operation is set down in specific 
and clear form, the administrative technician can do 
the job of measurement and costing. 


Can Srart Simpy 


Some of my colleagues may take a dim view of 
my approach, but what I want to advocate and try 
to sell is action—almost any action to get a start on 
this problem. If we can get enough welfare adminis- 
trators to take just the beginning steps, then we will 
move this somewhere. Once the basic beginning things 
are done, we can refine and develop and build a sound 
performance budgeting system. 
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But | think I am in a good position to advocate 


this approach. I am not an administrative technician. 
But I do direct and supervise the activities of a lot 
of them. I am not a director, but I have been one in 
the past and am in a position to have almost as good 
a picture of overall problems as the director has. 
Furthermore, I am away from my own state, so | 
qualify as an expert. 

Actually, the techniques involved in measurement 
of services aren’t any great problem, provided we can 
agree on just what services are and can define them 
in specific terms. If (and I realize this is a big if) 
services can be defined in concrete terms that permit 
of regular statistical reporting, it is not difficult to 
measure and cost them. Obviously, this assumes not 
just a definition of what is to be done, but some stand- 
ard of performance which specifies what is adequate 
in accomplishment. 

This determination of what major services activities 
are to be performed, and how they are to be done, is 
for the operating people to do. Don’t expect your 
budget or fiscal staff to identify these for you. They 
can provide valuable technical assistance in the process 
of definition, but this is a function and responsibility 
of the program operators which can’t be delegated. 

These definitions of service must cover all of the 
significant services of the agency. Each of them must 
be mutually exclusive so as to avoid overlapping of 
functions. They have to be directly related to the 
work that is to be performed. There should be as 
few as possible to facilitate determination of time 
factors and reporting. And they must be specific and 
readily countable in day-to-day operations. Hope- 
fully, they will be definitions of activities that can be 
easily explained and understood by those outside the 
welfare field upon whom we depend for fiscal and 
program support. 

Given a definition of what is to be done and how 
it is to be done from the operating people, technicians 
can establish the cost measurement methods. Time 
studies will reveal how staff time is spent as a basis 
for charging salaries as well as for allocating other 
costs. Unit costs of providing specific services can be 
readily determined. On the basis of experience and 
agency objectives and plans, projections can be made 
as to the volume of work units to be performed in 
the future. This, in turn, can be translated into 
budgetary terms by application of unit costs. This 
all adds up to a performance type budget understand- 
able to the legislator as well as to the administrator. 


Many Positive Resutts 


Going through this process, assuming imaginative 
management, brings many rewards. Identification of 


specific activities or services to be performed gives 
direction to the agency program. It enables critical 
examination of what the agency expects, and is ex- 
pected, to do. Costing out these services provides 
opportunity for value judgments as to the worth of 
individual ones in relation to the others and to the 
total objectives of the agency. Insight is gained into 
methods of operation, and opportunity made for 
examining methods to assure proper and effective 
operations. Administrators have here a valuable tool 
for control of expenditures, for program planning, 
and for evaluation of performance of the agency. And 
certainly, clarification and explanation of the agency 
programs and the costs of providing services make it 
possible for the objectives reflected in the budget to 
be more easily understood by the legislators and the 
public. 


Activities Must Be I[ventiriep 


The biggest component in administrative costs is 
in program operations. The 1956 federal amend- 
ments relating to self-help, self-care, and strengthen- 
ing family life don’t change our situation except to 
provide specific legal backing to what welfare agencies 
have been, or should have been, doing all along. A 
shift of emphasis from income maintenance to render- 
ing services to foster economic and social independ- 
ence does increase the importance of our identifying 
our objectives, specifying our activities, and knowing 
just what we are doing about them. However, these 
have always been an integral part of a good welfare 
program. Now that there is a specific legal base for 
these in federal law, it gives us more support in pre- 
senting budgetary programs to enable us better to 
accomplish these desirable ends. 

I have to leave it to the operating people to distin- 
guish between activities as to whether they are serv- 
ices or something else. I think any distinctions made 
have to be in terms of the purpose of the activity. 
Thus, a service is not something just performed by a 
social worker, but is participated in by the other staff 
that backs up the social worker. It is the activity and 
not the individual performing it that needs to be 
identified and specifically described. 

It can be effectively argued that practically every- 
thing the agency does in direct relationship to a 
recipient in giving financial aid or other help is a 
service. Others may want to segregate activities 
directly related to payment of assistance from those 
focused on providing other kinds of help to people. 
Frankly, I don’t care just how it is done so long as 
the job of the agency is defined in terms of the kinds 
of activities necessary to enable it to do its job. 

Judging by past experience, I don’t think welfare 
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agencies as a whole are going to come up quickly 
with definitions of service activities that will be uni- 
versally accepted. In the interim—and for immediate 
application—I want to suggest that at least we can 
make some broad, rough categories to segregate those 
activities that directly fulfill the purposes of the agency 
from those that are required in order that those direct 
functions can be accomplished. 

The amazing thing is that most welfare adminis- 
trators still lump all activities under the budgetary 
heading of administration. Despite the fact that they 
have been questioned about high administrative costs 
by legislative groups and haven’t been able to obtain 
sufficient budgetary resources to enable them to do 
what they know should be done, they persist in asking 
for support for casework services by calling it ad- 
ministration. 

Most businesses distinguish their sales costs from 
what they term administration. The education people 
learned a long time ago to budget teachers’ salaries 
as instruction expenses, not as administration. For 20 
years, to my knowledge, a few welfare people have 
been urging their colleagues to see the light. Yet, 
there remains this persistence to classify everything 
that doesn’t come under the heading of direct finan- 
cial aid as administrative expense. 


SEGREGATING ADMINISTRATIVE Costs 


A simple first step toward identification and meas- 
urement of costs of services is to separate out what 
is really administrative costs from other costs. In a 
few hours’ time any administrator, assisted by his 
accounting personnel, can do this. He can segregate 
out the salary costs that go to social work functions, 
including clerical and other staff services involved 
and call it by its right name. (I used to call it “Inves- 
tigation and Service.” There probably is a better 
term.) The balance of the costs then reflects what is 
really administration. 

And just as an organizational base, he frequently 
can distinguish between some of the nonadminis- 
trative functions and develop subheadings for the 
operational expenses. For example, an organizationally 
separate child placing unit, a homemaker service, or 
some other specialized operation can be identified 
as a breakdown of the major group. 

This doesn’t require a time study or any detailed 
analysis. It is a very simple device by which the staff 
of the agency is grouped according to function in 
broad categories. But it can help immeasurably in 
explaining to budget officers and legislative groups. 
The general administrative expenses will become 
relatively fixed. The expenses related to program 
operations will fluctuate on a workload basis depend- 


ing upon fluctuations in size of caseload, program 
content, and specialized services. 

It is relatively easy to segregate those into program 
categories, since information for this purpose already 
exists. Thus, both the program operations and the 
general administrative costs can be subdivided by 
program. 


TEMPORARY STAFFING YARDSTICKS 


A second simple step, if it hasn’t already been done, 
is to establish temporary staffing yardsticks pending 
more detailed study. While it is desirable normally 
to do this with intensive time studies and procedural 
analysis, a valid staffing pattern is possible through 
tapping the experience of workers and supervisors 
and estimating average time requirements per case or 
per work unit. This should include a system of 
weighing cases, by category or by problem classi- 
fication, so as to equalize workload. This, of course, 
needs validation later through study and analysis, but 
it can serve effectively as an interim yardstick for 
measuring staff needs. 

The foregoing steps won’t give you a classical 
performance budget or meet your needs for knowing 
all you should about operations, but it will get you 
started on the way. And if you haven’t been doing 
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even this little, you will be surprised what an impres- 
sion it will make on your budgetary control agency, 
and how much better it prepares you to explain your 
needs to the appropriating body. 


Later STEps 


‘The systematic identification and measurement of 
services can be approached as a process of refinement 
after the general pattern has been established. This 
involves several things to make it effective. The 
agency needs to define the types of problems for 
which it can provide services. It needs to determine 
the types and limits of services it can provide to meet 
these problems. It has to assure itself that agency 
staff is properly instructed as to what they are to 
do. It should set a standard of performance the agency 
expects to be met by staff. The work units for these 
have to be defined in terms that can be measured. A 
reporting system must be set up to count the units 
of services that are given. A time study will undoubt- 
edly be required to determine the amount of time 
involved in performing the identified units of service. 

In the final analysis, whatever services are identified 
will have to be reduced to measurable work units. 
These can take a variety of forms depending upon 
the agency objectives and its preferences. This is 
going to require a good deal of experimenting before 
the final answer is found. But, don’t defer your start 
while you look for the ultimate answer. 


CLAssIFYING BY CATEGORIES AND SERVICE NEEDs 


We should aim for as few classifications of activ- 
ities or services as possible. The more there are the 
more difficult it is to measure them, both quantita- 
tively and qualitatively. They have to be concrete 
and specific so that they can be reported regularly. 
This, 1 think, leads us to establishing broad cate- 
gories of services as a starting point, with refinement 
and development based on continuing analysis and 
experience. 

One device that seems to me to be particularly 
suited, and which at the same time should accomplish 
much in case administration, is to use a case classi- 
fication system. Cases in each program can be classi- 
fied in terms of service needs. Ranges can be set 
from those requiring minimum services, such as 
merely financial assistance, to those requiring inten 
sive services. 

Through agency definition, categorical cases can 
be classified into three or four broad groupings on 
the basis of service requirements. Weightings would 
be established to reflect the time factors involved in 
providing services. The minimum service case could 
have a weighting of one. The case requiring sup- 


portive services in addition to financial assistance 
might have a weight of one and a half or two. The 
complex problem case requiring a maximum of serv- 
ices would have a unit weight appropriately reflecting 
the difference in time required for providing services 
over the simple case. 

Using the agency classification groupings, the social 
worker classifies the individual case into the appro- 
priate group, based on his judgment of service needs 
after analysis of the case. 


Has Many Uses 


The case classification system would reflect the 
service requirements of the caseload. It presumes 
careful definition of cases related to service require- 
ments. It promotes caseload management and case 
responsibility by the worker. It would be the basis 
upon which the total caseload was distributed among 
the staff. It would be the primary factor in determin- 
ing workloads and workload distribution, since a total 
number of units could be established to represent an 
appropriate workload per worker. It should give the 
administrator valuable information about the charac- 
teristics of his caseload and the service requirements 
to meet them. It would place him in a position where 
he could effectively interpret to his community the 
nonfinancial needs of his clientele and his own 
requirements to meet those needs. 


Makinc A Srart EssenTIAL 


This is a complex and difficult problem. But 1 
think all of us have to admit that we should be a 
lot farther along in solving it than we are. For years 
we have been urged to formulate objectives in specific 
terms. For years we have recognized that we need 
to find a better way to tell our communities what it 
is we do and what our efforts mean to the well-being 
cf our communities. For years we have recognized 
the need to develop better methods of presenting our 
budgetary requirements to those who control the 
funds. 

We have made progress. But frankly, we haven’t 
made anywhere near the progress we should. Few 
agencies can present a clear and understandable state- 
ment of program objectives. Standards by which per- 
formance can be evaluated both as to time factors 
and quality of work are not generally available. We 
haven't yet developed the means for presenting our 
needs, as reflected by those of the people who serve, to 
appropriating bodies in a manner that properly inter- 
prets our requirements to meet those needs and focuses 
their attention on policy rather than administrative 
detail. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Working with the Inadequate 


Personality 


JAMES B. FUNKHOUSER, M.D. 


This is a very frank and honest attempt to assess one of the most baffling 
human problems which confront social work. Readers will note that the 
author is very frank, too, about some of the pitfalls to which social workers 
sometimes succumb in dealing with these individuals. The article is based 
on a talk made by Dr. Funkhouser, Assistant Commissioner of the Virginia 
State Department of Mental Hygiene and Hospitals, at APWA’s 1958 
Southeast Regional Conference. 


a medical school once included this question: 

“What are rabies and what would you do for 
them?” One of the students answered: “Rabies are 
Jewish priests and I wouldn’t do a darn thing for 
them.” This story illustrates the general attitude of 
psychiatrists about the inadequate psychopath. Not 
only are psyhciatrists in almost complete ignorance 
as to what psychopaths are, but they want somebody 
else to look after them. They “won’t do a darn thing 
for them” if they can help it. 

For 20 years I have been professionally involved 
with psychopaths of all varieties. It is impossible for 
me to bring a fresh viewpoint to this subject. I can- 
not speak without prejudice. I feel that psychopaths 
are hopeless cases so far as medical treatment is con- 
cerned and I feel they are a sociological and legal 
problem rather than a medical one. 

I am far from naive about psychopaths if experience 
is any teacher. Practically all of my professional 
career has been spent in situations where psychopaths 
predominate. For four years at Southwestern State 
Hospital in Marion, Virginia, which has charge of 
the white criminal insane of the Commonwealth, | 
became acquainted with the criminal types. Follow- 
ing this, in the Army during war time I saw all 
varieties of psychopaths in all grades of severity. After 
military service I spent 11 years with the Veterans 
Administration working in a general hospital as psy- 
chiatrist. There is no better experience in the field 
of the inadequate personality than the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

During the time of the war aggressive psychopaths 
volunteered and went into the military services, be- 
cause of the appeal of aggressive pursuits to this type 


] AM told that an examination for the senior class at 
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of psychopath. The inadequate type remained in the 
community. He was, however, the first to be drafted 
because his poor work records and motivation (even 
in wartime economy) left him unemployed. He was 
known far-and-wide as a “ne’r-do-well.” The draft 
boards felt that putting him in the Army would 
“make a man out of him.” Results: All veterans are 
not psychopaths, but nearly all inadequate psycho- 
paths are veterans. 

After World War II the nomenclature and classi- 
fication of psychiatric disease underwent revision. 
Most revised of all the categories was the designation 
of “constitutional psychopathic state.” 


Wuart Is THE “INADEQUATE PERSONALITY”? 


You have probably been wondering why I keep 
using the word “psychopath” instead of inadequate 
personality. There are several good reasons. For one 
—all the best standard textbooks of psychiatry still 
refer to them as such. But most important, the “in- 
adequate personality” to psychiatrists is a psychopath. 

Psychopaths are stated to be “more or less cardinal 
personality types which can rarely if ever be altered in 
their inherent structure by any form of treatment. 
Their functioning may be improved by prolonged 
therapy but basic change is seldom accomplished. In 
some, constitutional features are marked and obvious. 
The depth of the psychopathology here allows these 
individuals no room to maneuver under conditions 
of distress except into actual psychoses.”* 


Specifically the inadequate personality, which is one 
of several types of psychopaths, is an individual who 





1From official nomenclature of the American Psychiatric Asso 
ciation. 
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is “characterized by inadequate response to intellec- 
tual, emotional, social and physical demands. They 
are neither physically nor mentally grossly deficient 
on examination but they do show inadaptability, in- 
eptness, poor judgment, lack of physical and emo- 
tional stamina and social incapability.”” 

Some psychopaths are predominately aggressive and 
some are predominately passive but they all have cer- 
tain characteristics in common: (1) They are not 
mentally defective; (2) They do not learn by making 
mistakes; (3) They are emotionally immature or un- 
stable; (4) They are either in conflict with society 
or become delinquent so that they are social failures 
and misfits. 

It is these features that distinguish the psychopath 
from the other mental illnesses such as schizophrenia 
and the neuroses. 

Hervey Cleckley, in his definitive work “The Mask 
of Sanity” has elaborated these four cardinal symp- 
toms into at least 12 more characteristics that are fre- 
quently found: 

1. Superficial Charm and Good “Intelligence.” 
2. Absence of Delusions and Other Signs of Ir- 
rational Thinking. 
3. Absence of “Nervousness” or Psychoneurotic 
Manifestations. 
Unreliability, Untruthfulness and Insincerity. 
Lack of Remorse or Shame. 
Inadequately Motivated Antisocial Behavior. 
Pathologic Egocentricity and Incapacity for 
Love. 
Specific Loss of Insight. 
9. Unresponsiveness in General Interpersonal Re- 
lations. 
10. Suicide Rarely Carried Out. 
11. Sex Life Impersonal, Trivial, and Poorly Inte- 
grated. 
12. Failure to Follow Any Life Plan. 


ee 


DIFFERING EXAMPLES 


Some of these characteristics are illustrated by the 
veteran who prior to military service had been a poor 
student in school and had frequently been in trouble 
with school authorities. Following discharge from the 
Army where he did fairly well he would not settle 
down. He appropriated automobiles without the per- 
mission of their owners, usually those of friends and 
neighbors who did not press charges. There was 
some question of the ownership of a wrist watch 
which he said had been given to him but which his 
parents felt he had stolen. He stayed out late at 
night, associated with prostitutes and refused to find 
a job or go to school. 

"Ibid. 





His admission to McGuire Veterans Hospital was 
irregular. He was found wandering around on the 
surgical service of the general hospital claiming “am- 
nesia.” He had sneaked into the hospital without going 
through the admission office, stolen pajamas from the 
linen closet, and climbed into bed. He was, of course, 
subjected to examination by the psychiatric service. 
He told a rather fantastic story of being wanted by 
the police in Kentucky for rape. We learned from 
his parents that he had disappeared from home only 
the day before admission and could not possibly have 
been in Kentucky in recent months, There were no 
police records. 

On the ward he was happy-go-lucky, carefree, given 
to confabulation and prevarication which did not 
seem to have any purpose. He was a braggart and 
swaggerer. The nurses were intrigued and interested. 
He was good looking. Psychiatric examination failed 
to reveal evidence of any major mental disorder. A 
staff of several qualified psychiatrists unanimously 
agreed that he was a psychopath. He was discharged 
from the hospital as not suitable for treatment. 

About six months later he was returned to the 
hospital. He claimed that he was wanted by the 
police in Norfolk for running a white slave trade. 
The psychiatric examination now revealed that the 
patient’s affect was flattened and he was hearing 
imaginary voices. At a staff conference, the same 
highly qualified psychiatrists had to admit that their 
original diagnosis was in error and that this was a 
case of paranoid schizophrenia. 

When I last saw this young man he was being 
prepared for a transfer to a chronic hospital. He 
manifested all the symptoms of a far advanced, de- 
teriorated, catatonic schizophrenic state. He was mute. 
He had to be spoon fed. His gestures and manner- 
isms were bizarre. 

The hazards of making psychiatric diagnosis of 
psychopathic state are of course illustrated. 

A few years ago it was my painful duty to tell a 
kindly, polite and genteel father that his daughter, 
illegitimately pregnant, was in my considered opinion 
a psychopath and not suitable for treatment. I based 
my diagnosis on her emotional instability, immature 
judgments, repeated history of alcoholism and sexual 
promiscuity and the absence of a major mental de- 
fect. The old gentleman shook his head sadly. He 
said he hoped to live to see the day when she would 
recover through the passage of time. He then volun- 
teered that he had been a psychopath, himself. 

He invited me to obtain the history of his early 
years from a psychiatrist who had treated him and 
who was well known to me. I availed myself of the 
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opportunity. The older psychiatrist told me that the 
father of my patient had been the most striking ex- 
ample of a psychopath that he had ever attempted to 
treat in 40 years of practice. Beginning with truancy 
in school, he was finally expelled for stealing. From 
the age of 17 to 25 there were repeated petty criminal 
offenses, ending in a prison term for forging bad 
checks. 

He went into World War I where he had a very 
poor service record and was dishonorably discharged. 
He had married four times and had been in court 
repeatedly for non-support of his many children. Un- 
til the age of 40 he could not hold a job. Gradually, 
however, he gave up drinking. With the last of his 
several wives he finally “settled down.” For 10 years 
he had held progressively responsible jobs and was 
now a trusted employee, considered by his neighbors 
as a “solid” member of the community. 

I do not relate this story as an example of heredity, 
or environment either, but as an outstanding example 
of the fact that certain psychopaths do recover. This 
is not a unique case although in my experience it is 
unusual. 

According to Stearns, who has made a linear study 
of psychopaths in Massachusetts, many psychopaths 
when they reach the fourth and fifth decade settle 
down, become decent citizens, stay out of trouble and 
out of jail, begin to earn their living efficiently and 
drop out of the attention of both the social services 
and the law. 


EmMoTIONAL APPEAL TO WorKERS 


These two cases are the extremes. In between are 
hundreds of inadequate personalities—alcoholics, drug 
addicts. I could recite cases for days on end, but pub- 
lic welfare people are all too familiar with the type 
that never get better and never get worse but go on 
relief year after year, until they are known to every 
social agency in town. 

As Cleckley states, these individuals are frequently 
full of superficial charm. Their emotional instability 
and their general immaturity remind us of children. 
This is particularly true of the inadequate type. They 
are so helpless. This very helplessness and childish- 
ness appeals to the maternal instinct. In the hospi- 
tals mature nurses are frequently overcome by this 
appeal. I know a number of nurses who have ac- 
tually married such patients. 

Nurses, of course, as a profession are maternal, 
otherwise they would not have made such an occu- 
pational choice, but social workers, particularly women 
social workers, are also susceptible. (Though the at- 
traction usually stops short of marriage.) Some maso- 


chistic, feminine component must lead women into 
social work as well as nursing as a sublimation of 
maternal instincts. Of all the patients that social 
workers see, the inadequate personality is the most 
likely to make an unreasonable emotional appeal. 
In my experience a social worker will spend many 
more hours on an inadequate client than he deserves, 
when much more constructive good could be done, 
within a shorter space of time, with a neglected 
schizophrenic or neurotic patient. 

It is this sort of activity on the part of social workers 
which has led frequently to the accusation that they 
are “sob sisters,” “do gooders,” etc., particularly when 
some social worker has been responsible for the judge 
remitting a sentence or ameliorating the penalty for a 
crime against society. 

I am forced to concede that there is probably some 
small truth in this frequent accusation. I really do 
not believe that social workers remain as objective in 
the presence of an inadequate psychopath as they do 
in a case of schizophrenia or mental deficiency. 


How to Dear with THEM? 


To quote Henderson and Gillespie, “the line to be 
drawn between psychopathic states as a medical prob- 
lem and delinquency as a social problem is sometimes 
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very narrow, and a degree of overlapping is almost 
bound to take place. On some occasions when face 
to face with a given problem it has been thought 
that the law should take its natural course. On other 
occasions when dealing with an identical case, care 
and treatment under mental hospital conditions or 
by a psychiatrist has been suggested. 

“There are numerous delinquents who have psy- 
chopathic personalities but who are best dealt with 
under hospital or prison conditions, and there are 
many psychopathic persons who may never come into 
conflict with the law at all. The term inadequate 
personality is not therefore to be applied indiscrimi- 
nately to every type of delinquency. It should only 
be employed when it has acquired a degree of specifi- 
city which cannot be questioned and it should never 
be advanced in a criminal court merely as a plea for 
mercy.”* 

I have recently reviewed all of the reliable medical 
textbooks of psychiatry for some suggestions as to 
treatment of the inadequate personality—for some 
“constructive suggestion” (which was what I was 
asked to provide.) In most of these texts the authors 
do not even mention treatment. I have been asked 
to do what no other psychiatrist has yet done success- 
fully. Who am I to dare after 20 years of personal 
failure to fly in the face of acknowledged world 
leaders in my profession and give you constructive 
suggestions? 


Wuat Must Be UNperstoop 


What can psychiatry and social work do in the face 
of this big and apparently hopeless problem? First 
we must learn to understand the nature of the dis- 
ability. Secondly we must school ourselves rigidly 
to maintain an objective rather than a maternal or 
emotional attitude toward such cases. Next we must 
disabuse ourselves of the idea that permissiveness is 
the only way to handle cases of mental patient dis- 
ability. An authoritarian approach has been found 
to be in many instances a very effective way of treat- 
ing not only the inadequate psychopathic but many 
other mental disorders. Finally the public welfare 
worker may help to educate society as a whole (and 
legislators in particular) as to the desirability of con- 
sidering this misfortunate segment of our population 
as distinct (so far as treatment is concerned) from 
other types of mental disorder on the one hand and 
from criminal and delinquent behavior on the other. 
When they must be separated from society, psycho- 
paths do not belong in either state hospitals or prisons, 





*Henderson, Sir David and Gillespie, R. D. Textbook ow Psychiatry 
Seventh Edition. Oxford University Press. 


but in some new kind of institution designed par- 
ticularly for their study. 

And yet it should not be assumed that the inade- 
quate personality could be cured if only the money 
and resources were available. This type of mental 
derangement does not confine itself to the poor. The 
sons and daughters of the rich are frequently found 
to be inadequate psychopaths. Many such cases are 
found in the elaborately expensive private mental in- 
stitutions. No more success has been reported by the 
psychoanalyst in a plush setting, with many hours 
a day devoted to individual treatment, than has been 
reported by the ordinary psychiatrists like me. Money 
is not the answer unless it is spent in research. 


Roots of BEHAVIOR 


A number of years ago psychologists abandoned the 
theory that instincts for self preservation and instincts 
for race preservation, etc. were capable of explaining 
all of human behavior. Animal behavior could be so 
explained but human behavior, being more complex, 
could not be understood on the basis of the primitive 
instincts. The psychologists then elaborated what they 
called “drives”—drives for food, drives for security, 
drives for sexual satisfaction, etc. 

More recently social workers and psychiatrists have 
been speaking of “needs,” emotional needs, physical 
needs, intellectual needs, spiritual needs. These needs 
are harder to understand because they are more sub- 
jective than the “drives” of the experimental psychol- 
ogists and are much more intricate than the basic 
instincts of the lower animals. 

Everyone reading this, depending on his schooling. 
has personal opinions of what are the most important 
needs of the human animal but I believe that there 
would be a large agreement that there are at least 
three paramount needs, which if not supplied, will 
lead to unhappiness and inefficiency, if not mental 
sickness. These three needs are (1) the need for 
love and affection, (2) the need for personal security 
and (3) the need for “status” or “significance.” A 
person who is unloved and receives no affectionate 
regard from anyone is emotionally “deprived.” He 
becomes just as sick as a person who is deprived of 
food. This is particularly true with children, but 
even the adult human needs some form of affection 
even if it is in a modified or sublimated form. 

The need for security from danger and from hunger 
is well recognized in our society. (Indeed many be- 
lieve that our society has overdone the matter of 
making people feel secure from physical needs.) Fi- 
nally, the need for “status” or “significance” is definite 

(Continued on page 42) 
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MRS. NELLIE KIRK 


Conflicts With White Man's Law and Culture 


Though this article is concerned with Navajo Indians, the editors believe 
any public welfare worker who deals with people whose cultural back- 
ground differs from his own will find the insights tt gives most interesting. 
Mrs. Kirk is a social worker in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, working on 
the Navajo reservation. This paper was presented at APWA’s West Coast 
Regional Conference in Phoenix, Arizona, October 1958. 


Fprovay the Navajo is in a transitional period. He 
is between two standards, his own ancient tradi- 
tional ways of living, which still satisfy a large 

percentage of the population, and those which are 
urged or forced upon him by the Anglo society with 
varying objectives and social standards. Problems 
and conflicts arising from these double standards are 
many. How well he meets them varies with indi- 
viduals. However, what he has gained he has achieved 
with much struggle and hard work. 

Ignorance of the Navajos’ traditional ways of living 
can be very misleading and confusing to a person 
who is unfamiliar with them. Much is due to the 
strong adherence to family and clan relationship 
which is breaking down to some extent, but may be 
strong or absent in some areas. 

The following is a description of the Navajo way 
of living as it was yesterday and is today, and the 
daily conflicts encountered living in a world of double 
standards. 

Famity Groupincs 


From very early childhood the traditional or older 
Navajos were reared in an atmosphere and surround- 
ings very foreign to Anglo culture. They lived close 
to nature, were highly religious and superstitious. 
Their children, too, have the same traditional back- 
ground but sprinkled with some of the current ways 
of thinking and living, depending on the amount of 
acculturation. The average traditional home is a 
one-room, dirt floor, circular, log structure called a 
hogan. In this one room the biological family or 
families eat, sleep, visit, have their ceremonials and 
store their possessions. In an average traditional 
establishment there are more than the one family 
residing in the one hogan or camp. Two or more 
related families often live nearby or a short distance 
from the nuclear family. The nuclear family is gen- 
erally, not always, the maternal parents. The daughter, 
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after marriage, may reside with or nearby her parents 
bringing her husband into her family. However, 
occasionally a married daughter may associate herself 
with her husband’s people. Whether or not depends 
on the families concerned, their economic status, their 
prestige, their congeniality, and the amount of 
acculturation. 

It is not rare to find a wife or a husband dividing 
her and his time between two biological and extended 
families. At times when one of the family group is 
preparing for a religious ceremony, participation by 
both is expected. This may be in terms of their 
presence at the ceremony or in the form of financial 
or material contribution. 

Today the above-described way of life has altered 
to some extent but adjusting to the modern way of 
living has created many pressures and conflicts. Par- 
ticularly is this true in the Navajo practice of sharing. 
The biological or extended families expect to share 
a fellow clansman’s table or abode. For example, a 
family may find residence in a town or outside the 
nuclear family for reasons of employment. Before 
too long more than one family is sharing the apart- 
ment or house. This not only creates friction between 
the husband and wife but the landlord and neighbors 
also complain. 

Seldom does a Navajo say “No” to a biological or 
extended family member even if it means going bank- 
rupt. Perhaps it is because of the old saying that 
“One should never be stingy but share, as more is 
in store.” 

Within the biological family the woman’s social 
position is considered quite high although the man 
is the head of the family. Lineage or clan is traced 
through the female, pattern of residence is generally 
determined by the wife’s family, ownership of tangible 
property also rests with the woman. In olden days, 
it was she, more than the man, who provided a con- 
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tinual source of extra income, through her weaving. 


In those days, if the husband deserted it affected 
the economic status of the family very little. Today 
because there is less economic dependency on live- 
stock, the woman is becoming more dependent on 
her husband, unless she is trained in some vocation. 
Too, satisfactory provisions used to be made for the 
aged, the blind, and the handicapped by the biological 
families as they were able to take on added responsi- 
bilities because of their way of living. This pattern 
still holds true today in some respects. However, due 
to their changed pattern of living for economic rea- 
sons these people, more or less, have to ask for aid 
elsewhere, which is the public welfare agencies. 

In former days, and even today, the children take 
on responsibilities such as caring for livestock at a 
very early age. Likewise, they acquire property quite 
young and each is expected to take his turn to supply 
meat for the family or to contribute toward the family 
ceremonials. Today many children have too much 
time on their hands because their parents are no 
longer dependent on livestock and farming as a 
source of livelihood. Many of these children come 
from homes where both parents are employed. Very 
often, too, the working parents do not make adequate 
provision for the care and protection of the children 
remaining at home. School age children, regardless 
of age, are kept at home to care for younger siblings. 


INDIVIDUAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Formerly the relationship of the maternal uncle to 
his nieces and nephews was of great importance. He 
assumed much of the responsibility as to training 
and discipline which is undertaken by the father in 
Anglo society. Although this pattern does not hold 
true with the average family today, it is still practiced 
in some localities. 

Plural marriages, although discouraged, still exist 
today. The mother-daughter and sister arrangements 
are generally stable and the children accept it satis- 
factorily. However, if the man takes on a woman 
from another clan or outside the extended family, 
the whole pattern of residence and social order is 
upset. In such an incident, the children generally 
remain with the mother or grandparents. 

Although clan adherence has altered to some extent, 
many Navajos even today still follow this pattern of 
kinship. Each Navajo belongs to the clan of his 
mother but is “born for” the clan of his father. Clans 
are a form of tying Navajos together who are not bio- 
logically related. Clan relatives will often go out of 
their way to assist another clan relative although 
they may have been previously unknown to one 
another. In the past, the clan played an important 


role in limiting marriage choices. It was considered 
very wrong to marry within one’s own clan or 
father’s clan since clan brothers and sisters are con- 
sidered almost the same as blood siblings. 

Very often when talking with a Navajo, he may 
speak about his one older brother who passed away 
during the flue epidemic of 1918. Then later he may 
point out to the freshly plowed field and say that his 
older brother is coming shortly to help him plant. 
He actually is referring to his cousin, in the Anglo 
way of determining relationships. 


NAMES AND Property 


Another confusing aspect of the Navajo way of life 
is the many names an individual has and the secretive 
manner in which he has them. At a young age the 
child’s world is within his family group and here 
he is generally addressed or referred to by a kinship 
term as “my son,” “my paternal grandchild,” etc. 
Beside his “war” name, he generally will have a 
nickname or two. If he is a large, healthy, well- 
developed youngster, he may be referred to as “Big 
Boy” and be called such by the family or camp. 
Then when he enters school, he will be given a 
European given name and perhaps a clan or kinship 
surname. Again later, when he is in his teens or 
perhaps older, he may decide to take on another 
name which may strike his fancy. 

It is not unusual for an Old Age Assistance appli- 
cant to register an application by his European or 
“war” name. Later, when attempting to locate him 
at the time of the home visit, no one in the com- 
munity will know him by that particular name. 
After the names of the applicant’s children or sib- 
lings are given, perhaps someone in the group will 
identify the person. Therefore, it is always best to 
obtain all aliases at the initial interview. 

The importance of having proper identification 
papers at all times is still unimportant to the average 
Navajo Indian. At the time of an arrest or any 
other time when such is needed, he will invariably 
have absolutely nothing on his person to identify 
him from any other hundred or more John Begays 
or Bah Yazzies. 

Because of the many names of the individual 
Navajo, the use of the tribal census numbers is 
very important to verify the person, age and relation- 
ship, not only when determining eligibility for public 
assistance, but in matters concerning employment, 
property, inheritance, retirement and birth and death 
registrations. 


PROPERTY AND OWNERSHIP 


Another important matter which Navajos find 
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extremely confusing is ownership and inheritance. 
Ownership of personal property is strictly individual. 
Personal property consists of livestock, hard and soft 
goods and the intangibles. The hard goods are the 
jewelry and the soft goods are the buckskins, shawls, 
personal wear and the medicine man’s paraphenalia 
connected with the ceremonial rituals. The intangible 
are, of course, the prayers, the myths and dances and 
the chants. To an onlooker unfamiliar with Navajo 
custom of burial, it seems almost ridiculous to see 
hundreds of dollars in jewelry buried with the de- 
ceased or a fine valuable horse destroyed at the time 
of the burial. 

On the reservation, land is owned only in the sense 
it is used. In the checkerboard area, allotments of 
land are owned by individual Navajos. More and 
more members of this group are understanding the 
importance of the Anglo way of ownership and 
inheritance, although there is still a great deal of 
confusion. 

In former days, inheritance was largely through the 
mother and her relatives or only to the relatives 
present to talk about the estate, gathered for the 
particular occasion. Athough the chidren were con- 
sidered first in the estate of the mother, the parents 
or siblings often benfited more than the children. 


The single unmarried woman’s property invariably 
went to her siblings or her parents. 

Since clan adherence, property possession and in- 
heritance are so related one can very well understand 
how confusing it is for an unacculturated Navajo to 
try to understand the white man’s inheritance laws 
and court interpretations pertaining to property and 
inheritance. However, wills are now made and the 
surviving spouse does share in the estate of her de- 
ceased husband despite the pressures from the nuclear 
and extended families. 


RELIGION 


In former days, religion entered almost every phase 
of Navajo life. They were reared to fear, but taught 
ways to cope with these fears. They had many taboos 
with practical values. Even today religion affects, 
pro or con, the everyday life of the Navajo, his family, 
his finances, his recreation, and his employment. 

Although “sings” or ceremonials are quite costly 
and may keep the extended and biological families 
in constant bankruptcy, particularly if a succession of 
such are needed for the ailing member, there is a 
certain amount of personal satisfaction derived. 

Today the ceremonials continue, but all attending 
do not quite comprehend the meaning of the rituals 
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as in former days. Many young people attend them 
only as a social function. However, it seems that no 
matter how much a Navajo is acculturated, like having 
more than one name, he will have more than one 
religion: the white man‘s and his own. Although 
he may profess Christianity, send his children to a 
Sunday school, he will attend his native ceremonial 
purely for a social reason or for his own personal 
satisfaction. 
CoMMUNICATION PROBLEMS 


Much misunderstanding arises between Anglo and 
Navajo because of the language barrier. The Navajo 
thought and verbal expression are so totally different 
from that of the English. The interpreter who is 
trying to convey one idea into English certainly de- 
serves sympathy when he is pressured by the English- 
speaker to translate quickly or told that he is taking 
too much time to explain what seems to be a simple 
directive. The Navajo, on the other hand, may not 
get the full meaning of the subject, thus blaming the 
translator, and all become frustrated. It is quite a 
responsibility to expect one person, the translator, to 
bridge the gap between two almost entirely different 
worlds. Therefore, the translator’s knowledge and 
understanding of both cultures is extremely important. 

Anglo speakers too often use idiomatic expressions 
or similes which more than baffle the interpreter. 
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Sometimes he translates the expression literally, thus 
making the original remark entirely off the subject. 
If the interpreter who is acting as the bridge between 
the two cultures does not fully understand the mean- 
ing of English expressions, what then does the tradi- 
tional unacculturated Navajo think, feel and believe? 

However, voice and attitude of the speaker tells a 
great deal. By the tone of the voice and the facial 
expression the listener can judge if the speaker is 
friendly, patient, or disinterested. This does not only 
mean the English speaker but also the translator. His 
mood and his own attitude are very often the deciding 
factors. 

Only a small percentage of the Navajo population is 
able to read the printed word; therefore, verbal com- 
munication is the only means by which they are able to 
express themselves. It would then seem logical that 
knowing some Navajo would assist a non-Navajo 
to see things as a Navajo sees them. Or the alternative 
would be to train Navajo-speaking Navajos to work 
with their own people, since they already know the 
language and have knowledge of the social back- 
ground. 


Vartous CuHoices MApE 


Today there are many Navajo young people to 
whom the Navajo way of living is very foreign and 
for whom translators are required. 

The traditional non-English speaking Navajo and 
the non-Navajo speaking Navajo have some advan- 
tage over the semi-traditional English speaking, in 
that they are more free to choose between the two 
standards. The semi-traditional English speaking 
group is in the most difficult position. They are the 
group who have to make the choice and it stands 
to reason that no matter what choice they may 
make, they are exposed to criticism and will resort 
to the other choice as a means of escape. 

How they respond to the pressures, insecurities, 
deprivations and frustrations are an individual matter. 
Some find more satisfaction resorting to the former 
ways of living, others focus their energies on the new 
culture, while others find outlets in the form of 
intoxicating beverages or the new “religion,” the 
peyote cult. In whichever direction the chips may fall, 
so to speak, the uncertainties continue to exist. 

In such a state of affairs among the adult members 
of the tribe, what then is expected of their children? 
What are the possibilities of these children achieving 
happiness and security in their world of double 
standards? 

The ideal would be to retain the most valuable 
of the Navajo culture or build on those ways already 
known to them while adopting the new. 
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Problems in Administration of Public 
Assistance on Arizona Indian Reservation 


PAUL R. WEST 


These comments on the difficulties encountered by a non-Indian worker 
pin-point some of the differences explained by Mrs. Kirk in the preceding 
article. Mr. West, District Supervisor in the Arizona Department of Public 
Welfare, presented this paper at the same session where Mrs. Kirk’s was 
given at APWA's West Coast Regtonal Conference. 


mostly of problems. They are not peculiar to 

Indian people. However, there are some different 
problems on the reservation and these are the ones 
to be discussed here. 

To begin with, there is the difficulty of making 
contacts. This is a problem on many reservations. 
Where the pattern is living in villages, contacts can 
be made without too much difficulty. On many reser- 
vations, however, the inhabitants are scattered and 
access to their places is difficult, to say the least. Roads 
are practically non-existent. It is therefore necessary 
to make contacts and conduct interviews at trading 
posts or gathering centers. This is a sample problem: 
A woman who lives seven miles from the nearest 
trading post wanted to apply for assistance. She had 
broken some of the taboos of her people so no one 
dared transport her to the trading post for fear of 
punishment from the gods. There was no road over 
which a car could travel to this woman’s home, so 
the social worker asked if the state department 
would pay mileage if he travelled by horseback. 

One of the difficulties in conducting interviews at 
contact centers is the lack of privacy. There are no 
private offices, it seems, at the trading posts, so inter- 
views are conducted with many people listening in. 


T= administration of public welfare consists 


ProBLEMs OF LANGUAGE AND INCOME 


Another difficulty is the language barrier. Many 
Indian people can not speak or understand English. 
It is not the practice, as yet, to be able to pay inter- 
preters, so they must work because of their love for 
their fellow-man. Ideas on how to conduct inter- 
views through interpreters are sorely needed. It fre- 
quently happens that when questions stated by the 
interviewer are changed into Indian. language and 
back again, the interviewer can not be sure that 
the question is understood, or the correct information 
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imparted. One solution has been to hire workers 
with an Indian background. It is not easy, however, 
to find qualified persons, and even with well-qualified 
Indian workers, there are still problems. For instance, 
a Navajo social worker who speaks her language 
fluently recently told me that on the Navajo reserva- 
tion there are three different Navajo words for kero- 
sene. These words have grown up in different areas 
of the reservation. 

One of the big problem areas is the economy on 
the reservation. I do not know that it was intentional 
that some of our poorest land was turned into reserva- 
tions. It has meant, however, that unless oil is dis- 
covered or plenty of water is made available, a large 
proportion of people living on Indian reservations 
can qualify for public assistance from the standpoint 
of need. In order to secure employment to any extent, 
Indians must leave the reservation. Often they leave 
for short periods, such as during the cotton picking 
or sugar beet seasons. Children are often taken out 
of school to accompany the parents and help work; 
housing is often not good and the income made by 
the workers may be good or they may get little work 
and not make expenses. All this adds up to difficulties 
to the public assistance worker in arriving at the 
amount of income and continued eligibility. 

There are cooperative enterprises and these bring 
in some income to Indians. Even with the records 
kept by cooperative enterprises, it is still difficult to 
arrive at income of the participant. In connection 
with this, the question often arises as to what is the 
better way to consider the income that is received 
once a year, such as from sale of livestock or from 
leasing out land owned by the Indians. One way is 
to average the yearly amount received and deduct 
one-twelfth from the needs each month. Another 
way is to consider the income over a short period 
of time while the recipient has the money and is 
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spending it, and then pay a full grant for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Another problem area is the limited grazing set-up. 
Because land on the Navajo reservation was being 
over-grazed, it was necessary to limit the number of 
livestock that could be run on the land. To do this, 
grazing permits are issued limiting the size of herds 
that can be grazed. These grazing permits can be 
sold to other Indian people, so they have a value; 
but because they are often loaned to relatives or held 
to become the relatives’ property at the time of the 
owner’s death, problems develop in considering these 
permits as resources. 

Living arrangements cause the workers many head- 
aches. Indians live together part of the time and 
then live separately. That is, at one interview the 
home may have 10 people consisting of parents, chil- 
dren, families of married children, uncles and aunts 
and grandparents; and the next time it may have 
only the immediate family. Because we believe in 
public welfare that the more people in the home, the 
cheaper the food per individual, keeping up with 
these living arrangements is a problem. Consider 
trying to explain to an Indian, through an inter- 
preter, why his public assistance grant was cut down 
when his mother-in-law came into the home so that 
now there was one extra person to feed out of the 
grant, but because of the increase in number, the 
food need of the recipient was less? 


ProspL—eMs OF BEHAVIOR PATTERNS 


The Indian culture, I am told, was a pretty good 
one in regard to his social security. He shared, as 
he was young, with others; no matter what he had, 
if others needed anything, he shared. You will find 
some Indians in the United States hold large give-away 
parties; that is, when an Indian comes into money, 
he immediately spends it giving presents to all his 
friends, neighbors and even to people he does not 
know who come to the party. Then, when he is in 
need, these same persons help him. It is hard for 
Indians to understand why the white man is of a 
grasping, hoarding culture. It is possibly harder for 
the public assistance worker to understand why the 
Indian doesn’t hang on to what he gets and provide 
for himself in time of need. 

Also in the Indian behavior pattern the old taboos 
kept him straight, until other races began to have 
contact with him. It could be that these first persons 
coming in contact with Indian people were not of 
the highest type of individual. What the Indian 
learned from these early people tended to break down 
his taboos and gave him behavior patterns that were 


questionable. It could be too, that some of the be- 
havior of the Indian that bothers social workers so 
much is really his rejection of the white man’s culture, 
and this is his way of showing his opposition to it. 

This behavior pattern is manifest, too, in make-up 
of families. The younger people were the ones who 
moved about more, the men fighting, hunting, trying 
to make a living, the wives often accompanying them. 
The older relatives, the grandparents and the uncles 
and aunts were more stable, so the children were 
often left with them. This is true today, but it means 
that the social worker must decide whether it is a 
stable situation and the older relatives really have 
full custody of the children or whether the parents 
are just away working and able to support. 

Another area in which our work is different is 
with the Indian Courts and the Tribal Law and 
Order Departments. This means that counties which 
have reservations have two sets of courts and law 
enforcement personnel with which to deal. Although 
I can not verify it, I have heard that it is not felt 
that Indian Courts are too determined to secure 
support from deserting fathers. This also can be said 
of some other courts. It does make a problem, how- 
ever, to have two sets of courts and law enforcement 
officers with the erring person going from one juris- 
diction to another. 

These are the problems that come to mind first in 
the administration of public assistance on Indian 
reservations in Arizona. I have not offered any solu- 
tions, but we are doing our best to overcome problems, 
find solutions, and accept the ones that can not be 
changed. 





COST MEASUREMENTS 
(Continued from page 28) 


I have tried here to outline what I think are some 
relatively simple steps to get a start and provide the 
base upon which aggressive and initiative manage- 
ment can develop the tools that will make it possible 
to fulfill the basic objectives of a sound public welfare 
program. We don’t need to wait to do the things 
we should until we have the perfect package de- 
veloped. We can make progress much faster if we 
make a start somewhere and then refine and develop 
it into a sound and complete program with experi- 
ence and experimentation. 





APWA represents the field of public welfare at the 
local, state and federal levels. It is the national spokes- 
man for public welfare. 
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It Had Three Names 
Dear Editor: 


You are to be commended for making Dr. Eveline 
M. Burns’ provocative National Conference of Social 
Welfare presidential address “Social Welfare Is Our 
Commitment” immediately available in print in your 
July issue. Unfortunately, I must call attention to 
the inaccuracy of the first sentence, “Two years ago, 
the National Conference changed its name for the 
second time in its history.” It was the third change. 
Of great significance to social welfare history is the 
original name, “Conference of Boards and Public 
Charities.” It was the APWA of 1874! 

Rosert T. Lanspare 
Professor of Social Welfare 
School of Social Welfare 
Florida State University 


Part of Our Job 


Dear Eprror: 


When I read “Politics and Public Welfare—An 
Administrator’s Viewpoint” by Albert Kelly in the 
October issue of Public Welfare, 1 sent a memo- 
randum to all staff members in the state inviting their 
attention to it. 

In our zeal to be sure that the public welfare 
programs are administered impartially we often lose 
or fail to gain the very thing that we need—an under- 
standing of the program by those who hold political 
office. We sometimes resent the fact that a client has 
not fully accepted our explanation and presents his 
problem to an elected official instead of recognizing 
this as a golden opportunity to explain the reasons 
for the decision to the official and at the same time 
to review the facts to see if an error was made. 

If public welfare programs are to come nearer to 
meeting the needs of people, elected officials must 
understand, in general terms, the present program 
and the needs that are not being met. We must take 
advantage of every opportunity for interpretation. 
Secause we are both interested in people, this is often 
a lot easier than we think it is. 

Mary Evetyn Parker, Commissioner 
Louisiana Department of Public Welfare 
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A professional two-year curriculum, largely ge- 
neric. Field practice available in family social 
work, child welfare, medical social work, psychi- 
atric social work, social group work, public wel- 
fare administration, social welfare organization, 
social work research. Scholarships and stipends 
are offered on a competitive basis. 


Doctor of Social Work 


A professional degree based on a research con- 
centration. 


Early inquiry and application advised. 
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Doctoral Study and Research Fellowships; 
$3000 for first year of doctoral study; $3500 
for second year of study and research on 
dissertation. (For candidates 30 years of 
age or under who are permanent residents 
of the United States and who possess the 
educational qualifications required for ad- 
mission to the doctoral program.) 

In addition, the School recommends candi- 
dates for stipends in the field of mental 
health awarded by the National Institute 
of Mental Health for study on the 3rd 
and 4th year levels and also for teacher 
training. 
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Planned Extension 


Dear Editor: 


I thought Mr. Lawrence’s article on Training of 
Workers in PUBLIC WELFARE, in the July issue, 
was excellent. There are many of us with years of 
practical experience, on-job training under good super- 
vision, and random courses, who for various reasons 
will never complete a graduate course in a school of 
social work. It seems to me that social work could 
make a great contribution to the field of public wel- 
fare by making available something in the way of 
planned extension work on a continuing basis, at 
hours when employed workers could go either on 
their own or agency time. 


Rutu H. Dupiey, Director 
Department of Public Welfare 


Summit, New Jersey 





WHAT LEGISLATORS WANT 
(Continued from page 10) 

erning public welfare, the finances of the Department 

of Public Welfare, and the effect of the laws, regula- 

tions, and financing practices involved in the adimin- 

istration of public welfare.” Seven states as of this 

writing are preparing studies under similar directives. 

Many legislative service agencies have been re- 
quested to prepare studies on the problems of the 
aged. Under children and youth inquiries concerning 
the problems of adoption are familiar. Why must it 
take so long? How effective is the program? How 
may adoptions be expedited? Are minority group 
adoptions being promoted? The agency is charged 
with justification of its adoption program. Next the 
legislators want to know about child care centers, and 
institutions. They want to know about juvenile delin- 
quency and how it can be prevented. Inquiry as to 
justification for making parents financially responsible 
for vandalism and torts caused by children, and studies 
of the problem are being carried on in many states. 

Of paramount interest to legislators is the operation 
and administration of correctional institutions, mental 
hospitals, and state hospitals. They want to be aware 
of the projects for rehabilitation of handicapped and 
how our disabled people can be led to a fruitful and 
satisfying life. 

Last but not least, medical aid to indigent persons 
and general medical aid laws are of interest to the 
members of any legislature. This interest was apparent 
when seven bills on this matter were introduced at 
the 1958 session of the Kentucky General Assembly. 
Obviously, the legislators felt a need for such a 
program, yet a program was not adopted. More in- 


formation will be needed and demanded in the future 
if Kentucky is to enact an indigent medical care 
program. 

Meetincs Provivpe INFORMATION 


Recently, the Kentucky Commissioner of Economic 
Security scheduled and conducted a series of informa- 
tional meetings with the aid of the Director of Public 
Assistance, the Director of the Division of Children’s 
Services, and other members of the central office staff. 
These meetings were held in the Circuit Courtrooms 
in 39 county seat cities throughout the state. Letters 
were sent to recipients of public assistance in the 
counties visited, over the signature of the Commis- 
sioner, inviting them to attend the meeting in their 
county. 

These meetings were held during June, July and 
the first two weeks in August. Estimated attendance 
figures ranged from a low of 350 at one meeting to 
2,000 at another. Several meetings drew not less than 
1,000 persons; and the estimated overall attendance 
for the 39 meetings was 15,000. 

The first 40 minutes of each meeting was devoted 
to brief talks by the Commissioner, the Director of 
Public Assistance, and the Director of Children’s 
Services. The remainder of the time was given to 
personal interviews between members of the central 
office staff and those recipients who wanted to ask 
questions, discuss their personal problems, and present 
their needs. 

Out of these meetings has come the realization on 
the part of those who administer the public assistance 
program in Kentucky that the state needs and must 
have a medical aid program. This realization comes 
from first-hand information gathered through these 
meetings. This makes it comparatively easy for the 
Commissioner of Economic Security to prepare leg- 
islation for a medical aid program and recommend 
to the Governor that it be presented to the next ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth. 
It is now possible to present concrete evidence of 
great need for a medical aid program—evidence com- 
ing directly from thousands of unfortunate men and 
women who constitute a part of the constituency of 
the members of the General Assembly. 

This barely touches the various spheres of interest 
in public welfare upon which the legislators want 
information. The welfare agency of the state must 
regard itself as a service agency. Of course it serves 
the recipients of public welfare, but as part of this 
service it is ultimately a service agency to the legisla- 
tors, since it shares the responsibility to lead the legis- 
lature in its earnest desire to promote the general 
welfare. 
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DPW IN RECESSION 
(Continued from page 18) 


you know, is considered to be important in these 
matters. Those of us who were reared in the clas- 
sical tradition find it difficult to understand how the 
federal government can look with equal and dispas- 
sionate benevolence on the quotes equity end quotes 
which (a) means giving each recipient the federally 
matched ceiling; or (b) means giving each recipient 
the federally matched ceiling less a percentage im- 
posed by a restricted state budget; or (c) means 
broad and generous exclusions of assets as they relate 
to calculation of needs, yet (d) means the stifling of 
any intra-state variations which reflect the differences 
in communities as soundly as the differences in in- 
dividuals. The principle seems to be that both equity 
and inequity are sound if one or the other is equitably 
applied in a state. 


Eacu Rectssion Leaves Resipve 


During the depression days, we were sure that a 
rise in employment would solve most of our prob- 
lems. We were right. After the war we moved into 
a new phase, a period during which we began to 
realize that we had a sizeable caseload, but one quite 
different from what we’d had before. It slowly dawned 
on us that we had low caseloads with high costs, but, 
more important, we had a high percentage of cases 
in ADC, GA and AD which presented intensive and 
almost discouraging problems. The recession has 
added to this situation because a notable percentage 
of those laid off was of persons whose employment 
was always marginal. As employment has picked 
up, not all of these have been re-employed. Each dip 
in employment, whether local or national in nature, 
leaves behind it a residue of cases of similar character. 

We have been slow in analyzing the caseloads in 
these categories, and have been slower still to develop 
convictions and facilities to deal with them. I’m sure 
you’ve read the report on Marin County, California, 
and I’m sorry you’re not attending the meeting being 
held right now at which some of our staff members 
are giving a progress report on a project we’ve been 
carrying on. Some of you, no doubt, have done simi- 
lar work. 

What gives us pause, I’m sure, is to realize, first, 
what.the real chance of success can be in many of 
our cases and, second, what even these limited possi- 
bilities will mean when translated into staffing, 
caseloads per worker, training, salaries, etc. The prob- 
lem, nevertheless, stares us in the face: will we resign 


ourselves to continued assistance and greater deteriora- 
tion in many of our cases, or will we work out ideas 
and plans to help them? 

This problem will become more serious as time 
goes on, for we don’t seriously believe we'll have a 
real depression with the safeguards we've built; we 
can, however, always expect “economic adjustments,” 
local or national “recessions,” all of which will add 
to caseload more cases like the ones we have. 


FeperaL Matcuinc on GA 


One last point on the assistance programs and that 
is to express regret that we have failed so completely 
in our efforts to get federal matching on general 
assistance. My concern about this doesn’t stem from 
the money aspect, as I personally would settle for 
federal participation in GA without raising the total 
costs. If some of the weaknesses I’ve mentioned are 
to be corrected, one contributing factor would be to 
have all states involved in all the same financial assist- 
ance programs. Through inter-action among the 
states, and with leadership on the part of the federal 
department, much could be accomplished. More im- 
portant, perhaps, would be the opportunity afforded 
to the individual state agencies to develop a state- 
wide pattern for the total assistance programs. 
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If I were writing the legislation for matching on 
GA, I would, of course, include a section mandating 
the elimination of residence requirements—in all 
categories. 

If recessions are a national concern—and who will 
argue they are not—it is slightly ironical that the 
category most needed in a recession is one in which 
there is no federal participation. 

Quite properly, I’ve been talking largely about the 
social insurances and about financial assistance pro- 
grams. One or two things need to be said about 
child welfare in relation to our topic. 


Errecrs In Cuitp WELFARE 


Obviously, any economic crisis means an intensi- 
fication of problems of children and of factors in 
family life which affect children. 

We are all realizing more and more the necessity 
of close collaboration between PA and CW programs. 
We are conscious of the need to do more preventive 
work with families to avoid the placement of chil- 
dren. We must admit quite bluntly that in develop- 
ing such coordination we have had about as many 
problems internally as we have had with our clients. 
There seem to be a variety of real and imaginary 
difficulties in the marriage of PA and CW, yet we 
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have all made progress, even though slowly. 

The greatest progress, I think, has come and will 
come in the operating units, where case problems 
have to be faced, and where procedures and arrange- 
ments for working together are hacked out day by 
day. The expanding analyses we are making of our 
PA caseloads, and the development of services in 
meeting the problems revealed, will inevitably increase 
our efforts to provide protective and preventive serv- 
ices at the time and place of greatest benefit. This 
will surely mean that more of the skills of CW staff 
will be needed at this point and in close coordination 
with PA. 

The few and perhaps random comments in this 
paper are surely inadequate to cover the subject. I 
have tried to single out the things that must be 
strengthened in order to accomplish what we know 
we have to do, and to be prepared for even the critical 
periods we can anticipate. I am impressed by the 
vast progress we have made in 25 years: I am dis 
tressed by what we have not done; I am optimistic 
about what we can do. 





INADEQUATE PERSONALITY 
(Continued from page 32) 


Whether you call it a need or drive, it is a real neces- 
sity for the normal healthy adult and child. A person 
must feel that he is important in society. He must be 
“looked up to” by someone. Much human striving 
and behavior is based on this need for significant 
status. Of course all of these needs are interdependent 
and intertwine, so that when one lacks for love and 
affection he can make up for it by gaining more se- 
curity or more personal status. When a person lacks 
in personal status it can be compensated by more than 
the usual amount of security or more than the usual 
amount of affection and love. 

The above description of human needs is over- 
simplified. An elaborate dissertation is not necessary 
for the purpose here. I have reviewed these three 
needs only in order to develop a possible explanation 
for delinquent behavior, for the dependency reactions, 
for the inadequate personality. When basic human 
needs are not supplied, the human becomes uncom- 
fortable with a sensation known as anxiety. Although 
anxiety can be briefly pleasant, when it is chronic 
and prolonged it is painful. Modern psychiatrists be- 
lieve that anxiety is either openly expressed or is con- 
verted into symptoms of neurotic behavior, psychotic 
behavior or psychopathic states. The human animal 
must make an adjustment to the unfulfilled need— 
the chronic source of pain—in some fashion or en- 
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other. Just as the lower animals either fight a source 
of anxiety or flee from it, so does the human animal. 
These two opposite reactions to a painful situation are 
used to explain most human behavior. 

The aggressive individual is the one who makes the 
choice of attacking the source of the anxiety. The 
inadequate personality is one who has made the 
choice of withdrawal or flight or escape from the 
source of chronic painful anxiety. When he does 
this the anxiety is no longer apparent. 

In all matters of human psychology and physiology 
such things are tremendously complicated. A person 
may choose one method at one time and an opposite 
method another time. Thus we have such things as 
passive-aggressive individuals. It is also believed that 
outward behavior may be the opposite of an entirely 
different feeling in the subconscious mind. A person 
may overcompensate for passive feeling by becoming 
outwardly aggressive. I do not intend this paper to 
be a short course in psychopathology. I merely hope 
to explain the passive, dependent, inadequate indi- 
vidual as the one who may have chosen to retreat 
from a source of chronic anxiety and psychic pain 
because of unsatisfied needs for love, security or status 
—a retreat to childish helplessness, perhaps. 


Wuart Socrat Worker Can Do 


This over-simplified explanation points to the only 
“constructive approach” that I can suggest. The 
social worker or nurse should not directly supply the 
love and affection herself, but should influence others 
to supply it. The social worker, by manipulating the 
environment, can sometimes and somehow arrange 
for more security or an enhancement of personal 
status. It is the very nature of social work to supply 
these deficits, and I fear I am elucidating the obvious. 

As my case histories show, some of these inadequate 
personalities will progress into other types of mental 
sickness which will need hospitalization, for psychia- 
tric diagnosis is frequently in error. Some other of these 
individuals will eventually mature (or circumstances 
will be so altered by the passage of time) that their 
unfulfilled needs are finally met. The large bulk of 
the dependent psychopathic states will, however, re- 
main as a chronic, continuing problem throughout 
their entire lives. It is in order to meet these con- 
tinuing needs that social work agencies and depart- 
ments of welfare and institutions have been created. 
So long as our society chooses to support these people 
it is our job to furnish support as long as support 
is needed. We cannot expect to make them over. 

Certain conditions in medicine, diabetes for exam- 
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ple, demand that medicine be continuously supplied 
throughout the entire lifetime of the patient. The 
physician is not irritated by the necessity that the drug 
must be indefinitely supplied (nor are the druggists). 
It is more difficult when we are dealing with emo- 
tional and mental problems to accept the duty of 
supplying continuing needs. It is a tiresome job to 
furnish love and affection, security and “status” to 
individuals who seem not to learn from making mis- 
takes and who are devoid of real gratitude, who are 
selfish and lack shame and who do not help them- 
selves. Yet this is one of the tasks for those of us 
who have chosen to occupy ourselves with the troubles 
of our fellowmen. 





JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
(Continued from page 16) 


must use our imagination, we must summon our 
courage and proceed wholeheartedly. By doing so, 
we will obtain public support and accomplish things 
for children which would not otherwise be possible. 
By doing so we can make important headway in 
stemming the tide of delinquency which threatens 
us and in reducing the carnage of wrecked and ruined 
lives which follows in its wake. 
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Work in the Lives of Married Women. Proceedings 
of a Conference on Womanpower, National Man- 
power Council. Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 1958. 220 pages. 
$4.75. 
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This small volume constitutes the proceedings of a 
six-day conference held in October, 1957 by the Na- 
tional Manpower Council. It is a sequel to “Woman- 
power” published by the same group in March, 1957. 
More than 80 representatives of education, business, 
social work, government, medicine, labor, minor- 
ity groups, research, religion and women’s civic groups 
participated. All were concerned with the social and 
economic aspects of the rapidly increasing number of 
gainfully employed married women. Current figures 
indicate that “three out of every five of the twenty-two 
million women working outside of the home are 
married. Of all the married women in the U. S. three 
out of ten are working, and of all the mothers with 
children of school age, four out of ten are working 
outside the home. About 2.5 million women whose 
children are under six are in the labor force.” 

The conferees tried to determine why married 
women work, what they do, how they use their in- 
come, how effectively their services are used by em- 
ployers, and what the effects are upon the children 
and the husbands of the employed women. Eight 
papers were presented and four discussion sessions 
were held. There was considerable repetition in the 
papers and there was heavy reliance upon census 
material since very few studies of the subject have been 
made. The papers are worth reading, thought pro- 
voking and challenging. The discussions brought out 
the variety of opinion that exists and some of the old 
cliches, but in general there was a positive progressive 
approach to the subject, viz: the revolution is with us, 
now how do we come to understand it and make it 
work for the good of society. 


The inadequacy of the present system of education 
and counselling for women who leave the labor field 
to raise their families and then return occupied con- 
siderable time and paralleled much of the discussion 
going on in other groups about American education. 
Some employers held to the old idea that married 
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women are unreliable, and therefore employers could 
not advance them or give them positions commensu- 
rate with their abilities. There was agreement that for 
many working wives there is real gain for themselves 
and their families, not only materially but also in 
physical and emotional well being. 

One of the best papers was given by Eleanor E. 
Maccoby, Department of Social Relations, Harvard 
University, entitled “Effects upon Children of their 
Mother’s Outside Work.” She concentrated upon 
examining the psychological needs of children, which 
she grouped under the headings of behavior training, 
dependency and separation anxiety, and identification. 
She then proceeded to show how children’s needs 
could be met although mothers might be employed, 
depending on the kind of care arranged for the chil- 
dren during the mother’s absences, the character of 
the family relationships and the attitudes of the social 
group. This paper and the discussion would be worth 
while reading for any case worker, counsellor or per- 
son concerned with the development of resources for 
part time child care. 


Heren Worste.y 
Assistant Professor of Sociology 
Ohio University, Athens 


The Many Faces of Money. By Edith G. Neisser. 
Human Relations Aids, 104 E. 25th Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. 1958. 29 pages. 25c. 

“The World is too much with us; late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers...” 

William Wordsworth wrote that. Before his time 
and afterwards, many words have been written on 
the subject of money. This pamphlet, too, is on 
money ... a readable, thoughtful treatise on money. 
In that respect it is not too different from any of the 
small pamphlets one can pick up on any bank counter 
for free, or from the mailbox in exchange for a four 
cent stamp. The difference, however, is that whereas 
most of the pamphlets on this subject concern them- 
selves with the “getting and spending,” the MANY 
FACES OF MONEY attempts to help us see how we 
can “lay waste our powers” because of how we feel 
about money. 

What does his very first paycheck represent to the 
just-become-independent young person? Do earnings 
mean the same thing to the young husband as they 
do to his wife? Does our attitude toward money change 
as we become older? Is money an achievement or a 
substitute for it? Does our background and/or early 
experiences affect how we handle our earnings? The 
author discusses these and other ideas of how what 
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the hospital. Careful examination of the insurance plan itself and its effect 
on the patients and their physicians gives solid evidence that such coverage 
is not only desirable, but thoroughly practical. $7.50 
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we see besides the denomination on those little pieces 
of green paper affect our lives. 

The ideas presented so well both in word and draw- 
ings in this pamphlet should be useful to social work- 
ers in clarifying their own visions of money. For 
public welface workers, especially, it can be a real help 
in understanding clients who so often need our serv- 
ices because of financial entanglements. 

S. Marcaret Davis 
Field Representative 
Minnesota Department 
of Public Welfare 





WORDS OF A NEW MEMBER 


I regard it as a great honor and privilege, 
especially as a new member of the American 
Public Welfare Association, to have the oppor- 
tunity to take an active part in the program 
here at your annual Regional meeting. 

As a new member, | wish to report that you 
have a splendid representative in the gracious 
and dedicated Regional Membership Chairman, 
Mrs. Grace Strain. She approached me about 
APWA membership before I was given a per- 
manent desk. I told her I would enjoy reading 
some APWA literature and after due delibera- 
tion would decide. Any indifference I might 
have had was short-lived. Her next approach 
(a week later) was somewhat more subtle but 
as entrapping as quicksand. Her reasoning went 
something like this: APWA is the official organ- 
ization for public welfare workers, it helps bring 
about public support and legislation for public 
welfare and has been instrumental in getting 
public welfare to its present position. Then she 
said, “You work for public welfare and if you 
don’t believe in your work you are a fraud!” 
She further stated that “if you don’t believe in 
the welfare of the nation’s people, you are not 
a good American.” There’s an escape from this 
logic? Imagine that kind of reasoning used on 
a McCarthy!! 

More seriously, I feel that Mrs. Strain’s con- 
scientious efforts for APWA are reflected by 
our membership growth. 1 am impressed by 
APWA’s past performance, its literature, and 
its current attempts to solve social problems. 

J. Patrick McCartny 
Assistant Director 
Medical-Hospital Services 
West Virginia 





Eprtor’s Notre: The above is excerpted from a talk given 
by Mr. McCarthy at APWA’s Southeast Regional Conference 
in Roanoke, Virginia in September 1958. 











OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Casebook In Correctional Casework. Council on 
Social Work Education, 345 E. 46th Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. 1958. 66 pages. $2.00. 


With the increased demand for the employment 
of caseworkers in corrections, coupled with the in- 
creased interest of social work in correctional prac- 
tice, it has become necessary to develop teaching 
tools through which concepts from correctional 
practice can be incorporated within the generic 
curriculum. This Casebook on Correctional Casework 
has been prepared as a first attempt to meet this need. 


The Challenge to America: Its Economic and Social 
Aspects. The “Rockefeller Report” on the U. S. 
Economy. Special Studies Report IV, America at 
Mid-Century Series. A Doubleday News Book. 
Doubleday and Company, Inc. 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 78 pages. 75c. 


This report is the result of group effort to assess 
the potentials of our social and economic system, 
and the resposibilities and challenges that will con- 
front it in the next 10 to 15 years. 


Chapter V, entitled Economic Growth and Human 
Welfare, includes discussion and recommendations 
concerning programs of economic security. These in- 
clude the social insurances, health and medical care 
and such special problems as low-income groups. 


The Chapel Hill Workshop Reports, 1958. Reports of 
the workshops for personnel of children’s institu- 
tions held at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, July 
15-25, 1958. Participants were drawn from 20 states, 
Puerto Rico and the District of Columbia. 

Part I, Workshop for Houseparents, includes discus- 
sions on anticipating and preventing problems, help- 
ing the child face unpleasant truths, developing 
individuality in a group setting, estimating a child’s 
progress, and the houseparent and the child’s 
problems about sex; and papers by Samuel Berman 
and Alton M. Broten. 58 pages. 75c. 

Part II, Workshop for Executives, includes dis- 
cussions of how to help a child face his family 
problems, the use of work and recreation programs, 
maintaining and raising staff morale, and the cot- 
tage group in the institution; and a summary of an 


administrative clinic led by Martin Gula. 36 pages. 
75c. 


The above reports may be obtained post-free from 
the School of Social Work, University of North 
Carolina, P. O. Box 69, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
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Current Social Research. Compiled by Community 
Research Associates, Inc., 124 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 1957. 205 pages. 

A selected inventory of research and demonstration 
projects in fields related to programs conducted or 
assisted by the Social Security Administration of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Public Health and Welfare, The Citizens’ Responsi- 
bilitiy. Selected papers of Homer Folks. Macmillan 
Company, New York, N. Y. 1958. 475 pages. 
The papers in this volume reflect vast changes in 
both thinking and programs in the years during 
which Mr. Folks served as director of the State 
Charities Aid Association of New York. They 
begin with his first address before National Con- 
ference in 1891 and close with his last major talk 
in 1946. 


Trends in Gerontology. Second Edition. Nathan W. 
Shock. Stanford University Press, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia. 1957. 214 pages. $4.50. 

A Classified Bibliography of Gerontology and Geria- 
trics. Supplement One, 1949-55. Nathan W. Shock. 
Stanford University Press. 1957. 525 pages. $15.00. 
The first of these books presents a needed survey 
of recent developments in gerontology in the United 

States and abroad, with much emphasis on research 

now in process. The second book is an addition to 

the most complete bibliography now available. 


Working Together for Urban Renewal. National 

Association of Housing and Redevelopment Ofh- 
cials, 1313 E. 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 1958. 
$1.00. 
A guidebook on why, when, and how social welfare 
agencies and urban renewal agencies should work 
together, has just been published. The 26-page 
pamphlet resulted from a series of discussions of the 
Joint Committee on Housing and Welfare, a group 
sponsored by the National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials with the National 
Social Welfare Assembly, on problems of public 
housing, needs of dislocated families and special 
groups, such as the elderly, and on community 
organization’s role in neighborhood conservation. 
After defining concepts in both social welfare and 
urban renewal fields, the publication gives practical 
help, using case examples from 23 cities, on plan- 
ning, redevelopment, relocation, housing code, en- 
forcement, housing, and neighborhood improve- 
ment. 


The Alchoholic Client. Papers by Jean V. Sapir, Anne 
C. Wenneis, Cathrin M. Peltenburg and Margaret 


L. Lewis. Reprinted from Social Casework, 1953- 
1957. Family Service Association of America, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 31 pages. 75c. 


An Assessment of Social Case Recording. An experi- 
mental study in two family agencies (Family Serv- 
ice Bureau, United Charities of Chicago; Jewish 
Family and Community Service, Chicago). By 
John Frings, Ruth Kratovil and Bernice Polemis. 
Family Service Association of America, 215 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 1958. 151 pages. $4.00. 


Dynamics of Citizen Participation. A guidebook. 
National Federation of Settlements and Neighbor- 
hood Centers, 226 W. 47th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. 


Good News for Later Life. New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Problems of the Aging. 
1958. 169 pages. Single copies of this report are 
available free of charge by writing to State Senator 
Thomas C. Desmond, Chairman, New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on Problems of the 
Aging, 94 Broadway, Newburgh, N. Y. 


How to Measure Ability to Pay for Social and Health 
Services. Research Department, Community Council 
of Greater New York, Inc., 44 E. 23rd Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. 1957. 45 pages. $1.00. 
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Longer Life. By George Soule. The Viking Press, 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 1958. 
151 pages. $3.00. 


The Need for Cross-National Surveys of Old Age. 
Report of a conference at Copenhagen, October 
19-23, 1956. Reproduced and distributed for the 
Social Science Research Committee, International 
Gerontological Association, by the Division of 
Gerontology, University of Michigan, 1510 Rack- 
ham Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 77 pages. 
$2.00. 


Papers and Proceedings of the National Conference 
on Labor Health Services, June 16-17, 1958. Called 
by American Labor Health Association. National 
Conference on Labor Health Services, 1427 Eye 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 1958. 217 pages. 


Parolees and Payrolls. By Arthur F. Lykke. Charles 
C. Thomas, 301-327 E. Lawrence Avenue, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 1957. 104 pages. $4.75. 


Public Health & Hospitals in the St. Louis Area. A 
Mid-Century Appraisal. American Public Health 
Association, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N.Y. 1957. 414 pages. $3.50. 


Rehabilitation: A Community Challenge. By W. Scott 
Allan. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. 1958. 247 pages. $5.75. 


Retirement Plans For Public Employees. Published 
under the auspices of the Committee on Public 
Employee Retirement Administration of the Muni- 
cipal Finance Officers Association of the United 
States and Canada, 1313 E. 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 1958. 46 pages. $2.50. 


The Short-Term Case in the Family Agency. Papers 
reprinted from Social Casework, May, June, July, 
October, 1957. Family Service Association of Amer- 
ica, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 80c. 


Social Class and Mental Illness: A Community Study. 
By August B. Hollingshead, Ph.D. and Frederick 
C. Redlich, M.D. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 4th 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 1958. 442 pages. $7.50. 


Social Security for Canada. A policy statement 
adopted at the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Welfare Council, June 2, 1958. Canadian Welfare 
Council, 55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, Canada. 
20 pages. 25c. 


Steps for Today Toward Better Mental Health. 
National Health Council, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 1957. 118 pages. $1.50. 


Today’s Neurotic Family. By Dr. Harry F. Tashman. 
New York University Press, Washington Square, 
New York 3, N. Y. $3.95. 


The War Blind in American Social Structure. By 
Alan G. Gowman. American Foundation for the 
Blind, 15 W. 16th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 1957. 
237 pages. $4.00. 


Welfare Services in a Canadian Community. A study 
of Brockville, Ontario. By D. V. Donnison. Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Canada. 1958. 
200 pages. $5.95. 
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SOCIAL WORK OPENINGS in rapidly expanding State 
Welfare Department. Vacancies exist for District Di- 
rector III, $464-$562 (Las Vegas); Social Casework 
Supervisor $442-$536 (Las Vegas); District Director II, 
$442-$536 (Elko, Ely, Fallon); Sr. Child Welfare Work- 
er $401-$487 (Las Vegas, Reno); Child Welfare Worker, 
$364-$442 (Las Vegas). Graduate work required with 
some substitution for experience. Appointment may be 
above the minimum step depending upon qualifications. 
Residence vaived. U. S. citizenship required. For par- 
ticulars write NEVADA STATE WELFARE DEPART- 
MENT, Box 1331, Reno, Nevada. 








FIELD SUPERVISOR, Md. State Dept. of Public Wel- 
fare. Completion of two years’ graduate study in 
prof. school of social work, plus eight years’ exp. in 
social case work services. Md. residency not required. 
Starting salary—$7040—subject to approval by Gov- 
ernor. Contact State Commissioner of Personnel, 
31 Light St., Baltimore 2, Md., by Jan. 30th. 








DIRECTOR OF CHILD WELFARE to organize and 
head new division in the Dade County (Miami) Flor- 
ida Public Welfare Department with responsibility 
for neglected, dependent and retarded children. Qual- 
ifications: Male or female, age 30-50, with master’s 
degree in social sciences, at least five years’ experi- 
ence in child welfare work of which two years must 
have been in an executive capacity. Salary range 
$680-$750 per month with paid vacation, sick leave, 
County retirement and Federal social security bene- 
fits. Write in full detail to Robert E. Nicholson, 
Director of Public Welfare, 1345 N.W. 1lith Street, 
Miami, Florida. 
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, y ] A schedule 
The Needs of Older People and Public Welfare 
Services to Meet Them. Elizabeth Wickenden. De- 
cember 1953. 146 pages ieitliceasinanianaiied eae 


How Public Welfare Serves Aging People. A series 
#f nine reports. $2.50 for the serics. 


I. The Range of Public Welfare Services to Older 
People 


ll. Helping Older People Who Have Been im 
Mental Hospitals 


Developing Clubs for Older People——_______ 


Day Centers for Oider People — 
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Service for Older People_— 


Public Welfare Services for 
the Aging 
Essentials o} 
d Ser t 
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i¢ Public Welfare Pro- 
, , Public 
Services for the Needy—A 3 
October 1955. 2 pages. , 
- iF ‘ Federal Lecislative Obiectives—I19 
WELFARE. Available in ederal Legistan , too 


,out charge; in quantity, $2.00 ican Public Weljare Association. 3 
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SLIC WELFARE (quarterly) 


Improving the Quality of Tax-Supported Medical Yearly subscript EEE 
Care. Herbert Notkin, M.D.; Jonas N. Muller, M.D.; With Letter to Members— 
Matthew Tayback, Sc.D. November 1956. 16 pages .35 PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY, 1958 


*Agency Members receive the journal Pustic Weurarg, the Letter to Members, special books and pamphlets, and the Pus- 
LIo WELFARB Directory free of charge. Individual Members receive PusLic WaLraas and the Letter to Members free of charge. 


Discounts: On orders of 10 to 24 copies, 109%; on orders of 25 and more, 20°%; unless otherwise 
indicated. 


Full payment must accompany orders amounting to $1.00 or less. 


Send orders to the Publications Secretary. 
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